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NEW SCHOOL 


OF METHODS IN 


Public School Music 


With Special Departments of 
Drawing, Penmanship, and Physical Culture 
EASTERN SECTION: BOSTON, JULY 13-25. 


FACULTY: 


MUSIC: Frederic H. Ripley, Boston; Thomas Tapper, Boston; 


William L. Tomlins, Chicago, Ill.; Julia Ettie Crane, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


PENMANSHIP: Hollis E. Dann, Ithaca, N. Y. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
DRAWING: A competent instructor of the Prang System. 


Louise Preece, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Special feature, exemplification of the work 
of the Natural Course in Music, by Messrs. 
Ripley and Tapper, the authors of the system. 


TUITION, INCLUDING ALL DEPARTMENTS AND COURSES, 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


For full particulars and application for membership forms address: 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








Enoch Grden an Other Poems 


Be Alfred Lord Tennpson. 


Constitutes Number 6 of our Standard Literature Series. It embodies 
some of the choicest and most characteristic work of the great repre- 
sentative English poet of the present century. Besides Enoch Arden 
it contains The Coming of Arthur, The Passing of Arthur, Dora, 
Columbus, and fifteen other poems. The Introduction contains, in 
addition to full Biographical Notes, an interesting and helpful article 
on Poetry and Rhythm, with characterization and explanation of the 














metre of the principal poems embraced in this volume. This is a 
Single Number of 110 pages. 12 1-2 cents. 
¥ 
Renilworth 
Be Sir Wafter Scott. 
Continues the Standard Literature Series, being Number 7. This is 


a carefully edited abridgment—wholly in the language of Scott—of 
this interesting and instructive historical novel. The Introduction 
includes extended Historical Notes on ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth (1558- 
1603)” with a map of England in the time of Elizabeth ; the “‘ Earl 
of Leicester ;” ‘‘ Amy Robsart ;” “‘ Sir Walter Raleigh,” etc. Assis~ 
tance is thus rendered in the correlation of literature and history. This 
is a Double Number of 164 pages. 20 cents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


wee University Publishing Company, 


43-47 East Tenth St., New York. 
714-716 Canal St.,. New Orleans, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 





With Notes and Illustrations. 16mo. 


Dramas. 
Select Poems of Robert Browning. 


PP OCNERS are invited to send for an illustrated circular containing descriptions of more 
than One Hundred excellent books for supplementary work, classified as follows : 


ROLFE’S SELECT ENGLISH. 


Edited, with many Notes, by Dr. W, J. Rotre. 16 mo. Cloth. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies, 50 cents. | Tales from English History, 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies, 50 cents. | Tales from Scottish History, 


Boyhood of Shakespeare. 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 7 Volumes. 
NOt Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 
Browning’s Blot in the ’Scutcheon, and Other | Select Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. 

| Select Poems of Thomas Gray. 

| The Minor Poems of John Milton. | 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 40 Volumes. 


Edited with many Notes, and copiously Illustrated Each Play complete in one volume. 16mo. Flexible cloth, 56 cents ; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 37 Volumes. 


Covers a wide range of attractive subjects in General Literature, Biography, History, Art, Poetry, Travel and Adventure, Essays and Reviews ; and 
includes such authors as Addison, Macaulay, Thackeray, Lamb, Saintsbury, Besant, and the poet Cowper. 


7 Volumes. 


36 cents. | Fairy Tales in Prose and Verse, 36 cents, 
50 cents, | Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time, 36 cents. 
(In press.) 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Select Poems of William Wordsworth. 


16mo. Cloth, 30 cents each. 
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GIFFORD’s 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar 
School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably 
popular text-book, and has been adopted for City of New York.—City of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of 
Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 

Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Joun A, Hatt, President. H. M, Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1896, 
Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123.48. Surplus, $1,2'70,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 
but a ‘“‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
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My Nameis 
Address is _ 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. | AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT,.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for 
complete catalogue and me pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 
learning foreign languages. ree on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL* x» 


PMuntingdon, Pa. . . ; ‘ i P 


Fifteen Courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Literature, Kindergarten, 
Child-Study, History, Elocution, &c. 


Able Faculty. Admirable Location. Moderate Expenses, 
Dr, M. G, Brumbaugh, Huntingdon, Pa., or the secretary, 


Miss AMANDA LANDES, Millersville, Pa. 
A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. * %. 4 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET: - - - - Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


Mutual Benefit Book Club. 


Organized to secure its members all their books at as near as possible to actual cost. 
membership fee; no risk; you pay only for books ordered. Monthly Bulletin 25 cents a 
year; sample copy free. Amy Book supplied. Catalogue, 220-pages, 4 cents. 

yclopedias a specialty; great saving in cost; sold on monthly payments running 
nine to eighteen months. 

Books Loaned. A book-loaning feature secures members anywhere better 
facilities than afforded by more than a few large libraries in principal — , 

. You can exchange desirable books you no longer want for 
oe ee Exch a pen. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, P.O. Box 1227, 
10 and 12 Vandewater St., New York. Mention this paper when you write. 

















July 14 to 28. 
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-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
New Catalogues FREE. 


YS | READERS will confer a favor by men- 
J tioning THE JOURNAL when corr- 
By AL CUE s— municating with advertisers. 


| 





A tt a et ee nt | 
Meisterschaft Students $ 


Attention...... $ 
$ 
° 


Your “ Meisterschaft System ” is 22 years 
a 








old, obsolete and out of date. In exchange 
for your old books and $2. OO we will give 
you one set French, German or Spanish of 


“The Rosenthal Method,” 


latest, best and most practical work of Dr, 
Richard S. Rosenthal, Author of the Meis- 
terschaft System, &c., &c. 

P.S.—If you should refer an obsolete 
work, you can get the old Meisterschaft 
System from us for 50 cents. 


POLYGLOT BOOK Co., 
243 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill 


; 
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Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Bar 


15-17 Eliot s 
ber, STON. 








} Going 


Going FUROPE? 


H.Gaze & Sons) 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) will send out 


67 Escorted Parties 


of the highest-class. Write for the details. Individ- 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tovurist GAZETTE—PosT FREE. 

is Broadway, N.Y. 
or 201 Washington Ft., Boston; 290 So. Clark S8t., 
Chicago; 185 So, Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW! 
NEW! 


- Mother Nature’s 


Festival.» 


———— 





(FOR A SCHOOL EXHIBITION, 


THE CHARACTERS ARE 
Mother Nature, 
April, May, 
Birds, Flowers, Trees. 





From 25 to 50 children can take part. Thecos- 
tumes may be simple or quite elaborate. This 
will make a very pretty entertainment for Arbor 
Day, or for any Spring or Summer Exercise. 





§15 Cents, Postpaid. 
eed. $1.50 per doz. copies. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. New York. 








Send for Design 
Plates, Class Rings, 
Pins, Medals. 


Henry C. Haskell, Designer & Maker. 
{SJohnSt, - - - New York 


——— 








NEW 
PENS. 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 












—aill CAESTERBROOK & 


—————— TIC. a 


No. 556 Fine Points. 








For Vertical Writing. 


a ESTERBROOK & 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


OClesTERBROOK aco’s 
————— oe 


No 571 Coarse Points. 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


26 John St, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., %ew vom 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, - CHICAGO. 


STABLISHED IN 1884. ... . RP EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
. + POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. ar ment rather than those without positions . . 

















PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, | AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states, , 

For twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions TEACHERS AGENCY 

in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our patrons, for we retain their good will. | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
More applic ations for teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. Write for ernesses, for every department of fectruation . sesem- 
particulars. Address mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


R. L. MYERS & ©O., 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa- | saute “4 Srrke Rater’ Agme, 
, . 








PP eeeeaaee gen gee eee chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


WI NSH | P @ Prompt Attention Fair Dealing. Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Courteous Treatment. Best Equipment, $ Established 1855. 


; TEACH ERS’ 3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. $ ae nh BRS 
AGENCY > Tenhheet, He ranvis, Mane. @1 SHORTHAND oi eta 
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| ing fontare. in all eteontanl yo 
ISAAC PITMAN’Ss cyezem adopted by 8 and taught 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, — + _ Hntitt complete" ogoertmne eit tniructon 





pp., $1.50. Free to Teachers, Specimen pages, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100page Agency Manual sent free to any address, Aipbanet, gaa full Rules for Writing. Mention Tuz 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. _ 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo | T®4CHERS’ InsTITUTE. 
W Fifth Ave. New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West oronto,Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N.Y. 


142 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. "420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. Bre. lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 


Ave., N. W. Cor. — Absolute individual instruc. 


BEACON TEACHERS AGENCY am 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | "Sor cent. of positions filled last year were direct ap- | ‘Barnes’ can and Power Machinery. 


plications from school officials. Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir 
cular Saws, etc. 











83 o/secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, ‘Osiris. 












oe ALLENTOWN, PA. punzeer, Dest | cecal Sear 
last year. L, B. Lanpis, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states. DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
| Special prices to Educational In- 
7 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. stitutions. Catalogue and price 


| list free by mail. 

Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists | W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. | 911 Ruby Street deities, Ton 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. . > 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


144 ou should write to the Yh SELL YOU UB U 
For Western Positions : 








—— qs Pheton, Spring 


_FUDINOID LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, | <oBibMMBR\D isc tsxc 


ped C.O. D. to 
viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. | SIR eae privilege of 
examination 








guarantecd as i or money refunded, ‘Send 


Free Registration. NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGE NCY. RG tgtoday addreasin ful CASH BY rene UN on 


(Support solely from commissions.) 24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, Etc. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY J of the highest grade furnished at a 


moderate cost to %& Any % Kind vt 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. s 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2. | of School whether One or a Thou 


sand be required. No shoddy type- 


Diseases of the Will By TH. RIBOT, Authorised oo | effects! Our goods have a national 


| reputation for being % J Chaste % Jt 


Cloth, 7c. each, the set, $1.75. <a x 
Diseases of Personality ; Paper, 25c. each. | pap mie se ce aa, 


Psychology of AttentiontThe Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. | | Be Wise Today. #& st ot 


| Ames & Rollinson Co., 


TRY KELLOGG’S BUREAU. Seve seen 
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The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present 


manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers, 
Positions have been filled by this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 9009909000008 
States, in all grades of schools and school work. During the last five years the bright- 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study ‘oO We buy schoolbooks 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it ‘ om ks OQ 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth. 1O pow ee ane, Prices we Fay"-mantien this ad 
Do you want a better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? an 


___-H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 'O) a conger a Azet Mints © Oe. sony OC) 
E OSOOCQOOOOOOOO) 


SUPPLIES. ( 3 “Kew You KIDDER’S PASTILLES. triceascia bym 
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Send for Catalogue, 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious: 
The Breakfast Cocoa 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR_GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
|. MADE AT DORCHESTER, MASS. IT BEARS 


| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


<se=) For Vertical Writing. 
uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


THE FEOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 























AND REPAIRING MATERIAL 


ARE USED BY— 


Oo FREE TEXT-B0OK 
7 SCHOOL BOARDS. 
—— 


Books last twice as long as usual— 
And look neat and clean in 
schoolroom. 





>) Recently Adopted by New York City 
; for School Libraries. 
— tae 
Samples and information free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


P. O. Box 643 B-4. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
FRICK’S SUCCESSFUL ESTABLISHED 18651. 


PROGRAM | EIMER& AMEND, 


CLOCK 205-211 Third Ave., 
Automatically signals N EW YORK. 


the periods of any num- 
ber of different pro- 
grams in any number of 
different rooms, cor- 
ridors, or buildings. 

All Periods of all pro- 
grams can be changed 
with ease, by simply 
inserting the contacts 
at the times desired. 

Axtomatically makes 
all changes of pro- 
grams Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere. 

Apparatus furnished 
for all classes of pro- 
gram signaling. 

oe ne, pants bs- 
Stalled, including Fire Fi 7 

Alarm, Button Board pp t 
Alarm, Button Board | FIC cience Apparatus. 
teachers’ calls, &c, 


Please write for| ALFRED es ~ ROBBINS Co., 


une and cestimon- | (Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co. 


tale aney will im-| Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 


| School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 
FRED. FRICK. Mir., | Works and Salesroom—t79-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


26) page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 











Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 
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WAYNESBORO, PA 





Tied Braip 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, 
N. Y., says: 

“I gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused,’ upon the least men- 
tal exertion. Immediate relief and 
ultimate recovery followed.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all druggists. 





Packer’s 


Tar 
Soap 


The antiseptic quality of 
Packer’s Tar Soap is a protec- 
tion against contagion. _ Its bal- 
samic and emollient properties 
make it useful in irritated con- 
ditions of the skin. For wash- 
ing the Hair and Scalp it is 
without a rival; it removes 
dandruff, allays itching and does 
not dry the hair, but leaves it 
soft and lustrous. 

25 Cents. All Druggists. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
‘“‘ Editors of ScHooL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. KeEttocc & Co, Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


Non-Scientific ‘Teaching. 


It is probable that nine-tenths of all the teaching done 
is non-scientific. The school dame who sat. in her 
chair and called each child up in turn and pointed to 
the letters of the alphabet successively with the blade 
of a knife, and demanded the name was a fair type of 
the unscientific teacher in her day—and her day is by 
no means over. Dr. Gregory used to tell of a teacher 
who would point to the first letter and ask, “ What’s 
that “A”? And so ofthe rest. The reason Ichabod 
Crane made Washington Irving smile was because he 
was so unscientific that he became ridiculous ; it was 
uot because he taught in a poor log school-house. 


Let us put a bicycle into the hands of a man of scien- 
tific tendencies and observe the way he regards it. He 
looks at it as a piece of mechanism fitted for a certain 
purpose ; it must be light and so the framework is of 
hollow tubes; it must pass over inequalities without 
shaking or jarring the rider and so it hasan elastic foot- 
ing and so of its other features. Its fitness for the great 
end of rapid and easy movement will be comprehended 
by a person of philosophic mind, and he will ride it 
in the spirit of this comprehension. He comprehends 
that it needs lubrication, protection from oxidation, 
and, in general,a treatment and usage anticipated by 
its maker. 

Children are far more wonderfully made than bicycles; 
they are planned for lives of happiness, usefulness, and 
possibly of grandeureven here, Atall events they are far 
more obedient to the laws of the Creator than adults ; 
this is the testimony of Jesus. There are plenty of 
reasons why adults underestimate, children or have done 
so; they need not be here stated, Not only in their 
homes but in the school-rooms this underestimation has 
gone on, and is going on. 

Mr. Page speaks of certain teachers who look at their 
pupils as jugs to be filled. “ Have you got your tables? 
Have you studied your spelling lesson over ten times? 
Have you learned what 1s justification? Can you say 
the ‘sixes’? Have done your sums? Can you say the 
chief towns, rivers, and products of Ohio? Can you 
give the data of the entrance of the Goths into Rome? 
Well, then, you may go out a little while.” 

Froebel is the nearest to us of the educational mas- 
ters ; he died in the present half of this century. He be- 
came a master by looking at children philosophically. 
He observed the fact that children played and said, 
Why? Nor did he stop until he got a satisfactory an- 


swer, and being a practical man (far beyond those who 
claim they are practical because they don't think at all 
and only set lessons and hear them) he sought to find 
ways of utilizing play; of getting more out of it than 
the child did. 

The philosopher sees the child rub the glass and get 
a spark of electricity; he ponders on the matter and 
finds there is power in it. It was so in the case of Froe- 
bel. He set himself to study-children; the feature of 
play caught his attention ; he followéd that up and the 
kindergarten is the result. Thousands row are using 
the kindergarten mechanically without understanding 
why Froebel selected certain plays and songs ; of course 
the results they get are partial and unsatisfactory. 

Froebel was the pupil of Pestalozzi; it is not at all 
likely that he wouid have made his discoveries if he had 
not been under the influence of the great Swiss teach- 
er ; there was enough fire in Pestalozzi to light all the 
torches that were brought to him ; in fact, the wonder- 
ful thing about Pestalozzi is not that he discovered so 
much, but that he set so many on the track of discovery. 
The great thing in this man was that he studied the 
child. 

The fault in all schools—a few only excepted—is that 
the teacher does not philosophize or proceed scientifi- 
cally. He willsay in reply, “ I must teach them to read, 
spell, and compute, and have no time to philosophize,”’ 
or he may say, “If I should philosophize I could pro- 
duce no better results; it is a practical business I am 
in; I have to teach them to read, write, and compute.” 
But the philosophizing of Pestalozzi brought crowds to 
his school to see his resu/ts ; and, in fact, the man was 
a very poor philosopher ; the same may be said of Froe- 
bel. 

But the philosophy they mingled with their work gave 
them a standing among the great ones of the present 
century ; they philosophized and worked in accordance 
with that philosophy. And it is this that will render 
any teacher great; and it is only this that will elevate 
teaching from the low estimate in which it is held at the 
present time. It is this that is wanted in every school- 
room to-day. Thousands of pertinent questions daily 
and hourly arise and ask for a solution at the hands of 
the teacher, and he must answer them or de a mechanic. 

Consider again whether Froebel and Pestalozzi had 
interested pupils or not, for it is the common idea that 
the philosophic teacher cannot arouse earnestness in 
his school-room. Is it not a fact that it was the spirit 
of earnestness in their pupils that attracted attention 
to them? Itis. And it may be stated as a fact, too, 
that the really successful teachers philosophize ; they 
are not always able to state the results of their investi- 
gations. Again, only the philosophic teacher can really 
succeed ; many are wrongly supposed to be successful ; 
they themselves are most deluded of all; for philoso- 
phy is a perception of eternal wisdom. 
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A Better Understanding. 


About twenty years ago the beginning of the revival 
which has caused such remarkable changes in educa- 
tional methods was apparent. It is said that in old 
Noah’s day some antediluvian refused to get into the 
ark, on the ground that the storm which the patriarch 
took seriously would prove to be only one of the 
showers that might periodically be expected. In 1875 
a good many laughed at predictions that an educational 
revolution was at hand. But too many, all over the 
country, saw that the pupils were getting little good 
from the school as it was and the parents in enlightened 
communities were disgusted, yet knew no way out. The 
Quincy experiment showed how rational methods could 
be employed in the school-room. The publication of 
these in THE JoURNAL began a movement that has not 
yet reached its maximum. 

One of the effects of this movement was the introduc- 
tion of more subjects of study than the three R’s. It is 
true this had been attempted before, but it was a book 
study of them ; now it was a rea/ study of them that 
was essayed. In addition to reading, spelling, and 
number the child in the primary school was to have na- 
ture study, physiology, gymnastics, music, manual train- 
ing, drawing, and colors. This was essential, for the 
ground idea of the New Education is that the whole 
child must be addressed. 

Of course the new program was bitterly attacked by 
a large class of the old school teachers—but not by all. 
They called these things “fads”; they declared that 
the time of the pupil was being wasted ; that he would 
never learn to spell. They reasoned in this way. We 
do not succeed in teaching him to spell now, much less 
will they succeed where only half as muck time is given 
to spelling. Besides this class a good many newspapers 
undertook to explain that a few things, and thorough- 
ness was the morcto to be hung up in the school room. 

The great difficulty ia the way has been that teachers 
who could teach in accordance with the new ideas did 
not exist ; there were those who undertook to do this 
in good faith, but who failed. Jesus declared to Nico- 
demus that one must be born again to comprehend the 
religious movement He had inaugurated ; it is so of the 
teacher who would lead his pupils in accordance with 
the new gospel of education. Men goaround the coun- 
try putting on a patent “‘ attachment” on a wheezy old 
cabinet organ and warrant itto give forth heavenly 
music ; and there have been, and are plenty of persons 
claiming to teach as the New Education “ demands,” 
but they have not been born again ; they have only put 
an attachment on their old conceptions. 

As might be expected the results have been disap- 
pointing in many cases, but the people demanded a 
movement and they have been patient. ‘The normal 
schools had to get their faculties made over; the insti- 
tute conductors were mainly of the old sort; superir- 
tendents stood waiting, in doubt, most of them. Ad- 
vance has been made all along the line. It is now seen 
that the new subjects brought into the school-room will 


demand more spelling and writing, and if the teacher is ~* 


skilful the pupil will be more interested, obtain more 
information, and be a better speller and reader than he 
éver could be under the old dispensation. The state- 
ment so boldly and repeatedly made ten years ago that 
the results of the schools a half century back were far 
superior to present results are not made now; if made 
they are laughed at. 

A better understanding of what is the mission of the 
school has been arrived at by the teachers ; the parents 
had been satisfied long ago that much more could be 
done. A better understanding too of what a skilful 
teacher can do has been arrived at. And all of this is 
important, but a beginning only has been made. It 
must be candidly confessed that we only know in part 
what should be done in the schools ; we shall only know 
more by studying the child—something that those won- 
derful personages, the teachers of fifty years ago, never 
troubled their heads about. 

But one great truth is gradually becoming apparent, 
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and that is, that the teacher, whether in the primary or 
advanced school, must be a person of much culture, hav- 
ing considerable knowledge of a large range of subjects 
and having a theoretical and practical knowledge con. 
cerning human development during the years of boyhood 
and girlhood. It will not do to pick up young men and 
women from farms and shops and set them to teachin 
as was done in the days of old ; the wonderful results 
claimed to be obtained are somehow obtainable no 
longer by that class. The era of professional teaching 
is rapidly hastening along, if it is not that it is the era 
where men and women of far higher character and 
qualifications are to be permitted to teach. A better 
understanding is being acquired of what can be rightly 
expected of a child after being associated for several 
years with an adult of supposed knowledge of his needs, 
and with power to interest and mold ; it is now widely 
believed that an acquirement of the three R’s is by no 
means enough. 


»* 
A Plea for the Study of Words. 


By F. Horace TEALL. 


The subject “ English in American Universities ” has 
recently been discussed in the press, one series of papers 
culminating in the publication of a book containing 
statements of various university courses and of their 
aims. Naturally, most of our university professors ex- 
press unwillingness, to say the least, to undertake pri- 
mary teaching. Professor March, in writing about 
Lafayette college, says: “‘ It is thought to be somewhat 
of a specialty in the Lafayette teaching of the English 
that the professors in all the departments take part in 
it. The theory is that the main cause of mistakes in 
speaking and writing English is ignorance of the mean- 
ing of words. Our grammar ts simple, but we catch up 
our words without thought, and utter them again in the 
same way. On the athletic field we do not know wa/k- 
ing from running, nor at the banquet fie from pudding. 
When we undertake to talk about any scientific subject 
the expert detects us instantly ; we call whales fishes, 
mix up sewage and sewerage, and use force, energy, and 
power as if they were all the same.” 

Professor Adams Sh-rman Hill, in his book entitled 
“ Our English,” says: “ Every year Harvard sends out 
men—some of them high scholars—whose manuscripts 
would disgrace a boy of twelve; and yet the college 
can hardly be blamed, for she cannot be expected to 
conduct an infant school for adults.” Professor Hill’s 
book mentions a number of fau'ty teachings common in 
the schools, similar to those against which this writing 
is specially directed, one of which may be cited here. 
‘Another article of the schoolmaster creed,” it says, 
“holds that a sentence should never end with a prepo- 
sition, as if the most idiomatic writers, the writers easi- 
est and most agreeable to read, did not abound in such 
sentences.” : 

Few of the university courses include such teaching 
as that indicated by Professor March, most of them 
emphasizing the study of literature rather than lan- 
guage, and so calling tor thorough linguistic prepara- 
tion in the schools. In most instances the distinctions 
between words emphasized as prominent in the study 
at Lafayette are indispensable as introductory to the 
higher pursuit of literary spirit. In fact, no pupil should 
be graduated from any high school without knowing 
practically all differences of common word-meanings 
such as that between sewage and sewerage. Expert 
knowledge is necessary to separate whales and fishes, 
but force, energy, and power are essentially so distinct, 
even in correct common use, that the average pupil in 
the higherclasses of our secondary schools should never 
confuse them. One forcible evidence of weakness 1m 
such schools has been adduced in this writing. Asa 
matter of direct personal evidence it may be said that 
the writer has seen specimens of composition by Har- 
vard graduates of high scientific standing that were 
simply outrageous, and could never have emanated 
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from their actual makers if the early teachers of their 
writers had been competent. Such scholarship as that 
evinced scientifically could at least rarely be attained 
by men unable to learn better how to use words. 

It should be impossible for an educated person to 
“catch up words without thought, and use them again 
in the same way.” Yet this is just what many of them 
do, and it will be done by the majority if our common 
schools cannot overcome the tendency toward it, for 
the habit is formed before the college age is reached. 
Unfortunately Professor March’s remark is true, not 
only as to students, but also of many teachers; and 
this arises, probably, in the fact that earlier teachers 
have not been adequately trained in processes of 
thought. This saying is a severe one, but it is suscept- 
ible of strong support, of which a few instances may 
not be amiss ; but it may be better first to propose the 
only remedy that seems possible. 

Every teacher, from the lowest primary grade to the 
senior high-school class, should insist upon the use of 
good English in the class-room; and of course this 
means that each one should teach it. No doubt our 
teachers are all trying to do just this; but they have 
not been accomplishing so much as is necessary. The 
one possible remedy seems to lie in a closer study on 
the part of the teachers themselves, and a very import- 
ant phase of their study should be preparation to nullify 
the effect of careless and pedantic books. It may be 
that some really worthless books do more harm than 
anything else, especially as many have been written by 
people of considerable reputation. For instance, it was 
a weil known scholar who introduced the pedantic, un- 
reasonable, and erroneous ** some one’s else,” and pur- 
ists have taken it up and carried it along, till it is in 
general use among those not strong enough in common 
sense to reject it. 

Undoubtedly, that teacher will be best fitted who 
does not accept anything questionable merely because 
even the most noted writer says it is so,and who is able 
to decide independently when authorities disagree. 
Methods must be left to the educators themselves, but 
better teaching of language must be given to our young 
people before they reach the portals of the higher edu- 
cation. 

It seems quite pertinent to enforce the need of effort 
by examples from the work of a writer who appends 
“M.A,LL.B.” to his name. His little book, “ Slips 
of Tongue and Pen,” was sold in large numbers a few 
years ago, and must have had a bad effect upon its 
students. Some of its pedantic prescriptions are as 
follows : 

“Do not speak of a wider [or more extended] point 
of view [or standpoint], as a point cannot be anything 
but a point. Point of view is preferable to standpoint, 
as the latter expression is logically absurd: one cannot 
stand on a point. If standpoint is used, do not say, 
‘He approached from the standpoint,’ as approach de- 
notes motion, standpoint rest.” It is too late to make 
objection to the word standpoint. The word is not 
simply a compound of stand and point, but is a transla- 
tion of the the German word standpunct. It has been 
objected to by other purists, but is too useful to throw 
out because one cannot stand on a point, or for any 
other reason. The fact that approach denotes motion 
and standpoint rest is an argument in favor of the word, 
not against it. Properly used, point of view and stand- 
point are not synonymous (for which you'll overhaul 
your Little Warbler, the dictionary, Cap'n Cuttle), and 
neither one can be accurately displaced by any other 
term. Our teachers should carefully avoid such traps. 

“ Supposititious means spurious ; and there is no ne- 
cessity for using it atall.” But itdoes notalways mean 
simply spurious, and there is necessity for using it. 
Our naturalists make supposititious genera, that never 
figure as real unless they are afterward proved to be so, 
and they certainly are not spurious, but rather hypo- 
thetical or factitious. The word objected to always 
Shows its fitness if accurately used, though it is com- 
paratively little used. 

“Speak of a happy couple [a man and wife] or of a 
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couple of handcuffs, but not of a couple of dollars.” 
While it is true that a “couple of dollars” is not good, 
it is not true that “a couple of handcuffs” is good. The 
right expression is “a pair of handcuffs.” 

“Do not say, ‘I presume that is correct.’” But if I 
take that as settled before or in advance of full knowl- 
edge, I do presume it, and why not say so? 

Our author has a list of preferences, such as “ Prefer 
believe to think,” with no provision for differences of 
meaning. Others in the list are “coffin to casket,” 
“church to sanctuary,” “ forbid to probibit,” “ house to 
residence,” “land to real estate,” “oneself to one’s 
self,” “oversee to supervise,” “railway to railroad,” 
“ unexpressed to understood,” “station to depot,” “ var- 
ious, or diverse, to different.” These are only a few of 
the preferences subject to the criticism that none of the 
words preferred is always preferable, because the words 
have their‘own distinct meanings. Thus, we cannot al- 
ways properly prefer “ believe ” to “think,” or “ church”’ 
to “sanctuary,” etc. 

Every page in the book criticised contains something 
that is erroneous, or at least misleading. It should be 
impossible for any one to obtaina collegiate degree 
without better knowledge than this evinces of the way 
to communicate knowledge. Nay, more, it should be 
impossible for one not better educated in the use of his 
own language to enter college. 

Shall not our children be better taught? The task 
of improvement, so far as the schools are concerned, 
rests with individual teachers, mainly ; but, as a means 
of enabling them to accomplish it, we may suggest that 
etymology should be made much more prominent in 
the common school course than it now is. It may be 
objected that it is not well to make real additions to the 
common school studies, and the objection seems reason- 
able. Might we not, then, cut down somewhere to ad- 
mit the new study ? 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The Teacher’s Constituency. 


By W. HARPER. 


A school may be organized as an absolute despotism, 
or as a community in which the rights, interests, and 
wishes of the pupils have the fullest consideration, or 
as an indefinite mixture of the two. Nearly all schools 
have the latter organization. There is a tendency 
toward the despotic organization, but various retraining 
circumstances, among them the teacher’s own kindness 
and consideration for pupils, prevent the tendency from 
being fully developed. Measured by the common stand- 
ards of success, any of the three organizations may pro- 
duce excellent results. The despotism may illustrate 
the perfection of justice, considerateness, and kindness, 
though the probability is not that it will do so. It must 
be admitted that there is a tendency toward tyranny in 
the despotic organization, but its fault lies not so much 
in the harm it does as in the good it fails to do. . 

The essence of the more democratic organization is 
the recognition of the school as a constituency, to be 
controlled not altogether by the teacher’s will, but (un- 
consciously) receiving and exercising some responsibil- 
ity. It implies greater confidence in the pupil, fuller 
recognition of his rights, greater importance attached 
to his individuality, greater liberty accorded him, and 
greater responsibility demanded of him, closely paral- 
elling democratic principles in that larger world of 
which the school is a miniature, principles which are 
themselves based on eternal right. It regards him, not 
so much as the little, ignorant, and weak being that he 
appears to be and is, as “the father of the man,” not 
only of the next generation but of all that are to come, 
the future citizen, the bearer of responsibility, the maker 
of history, the molder of destiny down to the end of 
time. Its special feature is that it accords him the 
right to have his individuality, his point of view, and, 
in a reasonable degree, his tastes and wishes considered 
in determining what shall be required of him in his ed- 
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ucation. The school thus becomes the teacher's con- 
stituency in a degree increasing as the higher grades 
‘are reached, and though this relation is never complete, 
as it would be or might be among adults, there being 
always some necessity for his authority and direction 
and therefore some space left for it, yet the relation 
may be a very real one and a very important factor in 
‘school management, The pupil’s individuality, general 
‘as well as special, has been too little considered. We 
have sometimes almost forgotten that he was a child at 
all. Nearly all text-books, for example,are much better 
adapted to adult minds than to those of children—con- 
venient summaries for those who have mastered the 
subject, but very unsatisfactory manuals for the learner. 

This organization implies an equally strict and more 
comprehensive control than the despotic, taking into 
account motive and intent as well asact. It aims to 
have the will as well as the action accord with right, to 
develop voluntary instead of compulsory effort, to call 
into action and develop the good that is in pupils rather 
than mechanically to add what is not there and expect 
it to become a living part of the character. It recog- 
nizes the mighty influence of environment, probably 
greater than that of heredity, and seeks to make the en- 
vironment contribute steadily to moral, intellectual, and 
social (in the broadest and best sense) uplifting. 

Not to give the pupil such responsibility as he 1s able 
to meet is to deprive the school of an extremely valua- 
ble co-operation and source of strength in the interest, 
pride, and loyal devotion of pupils who feel that they 
are a part of the school, identified with its interests, 
and sharing in its success and honor. Treated as a 
partner in the institution he becomes a very real and 
valuable one. Such a school can command whatever 
it wishes in the community, if not immediately, at least 
when a reasonable number of its graduates have at- 
tained to citizenship. 

But the most valuable results of this treatment are in 
its effects on the pupil himself. It alone furnishes him 
the conditions for right action.* The arbitrary treat- 
ment furnishes him only the opportunity for obedience 
or disobedience to authority, and the authority may be 
sometimes tyrannical and unjust. But when responsi- 
bility is put upon him in the gradually increasing de- 
gree in which he is able to bear it, he acquires in the ex- 
ercise of it a valuable preparation for future duties. He 
learns to be considerate, to exercise judgment, to 
feel responsibility, learns that he is a member of a com- 
munity whose welfare, honor, tastes, and wishes must 
be regarded; he acquires self-respect and self-control. 
He is thus in training for honorable and useful citizen- 
ship. Under arbitrary control he not only loses this, 
but regarding every offense as an offense against the 
teacher only, tends to become an Ishmaelite, uncon- 
scious of responsibility, and having everything yet to 
learn as to duties to society; he may even receive a 
positive impulse toward an inconsiderate selfishness 
which in full sway would destroy society, reducing it 
to its original elements, but which an advancing civil- 
ization is slowly leavening with a better and wiser sen- 
timent. The school is working with civilization or 
against it according to the principles by which its life 
as a community is governed. 

The democratic organization, treating the pupil al- 
ways with fullest respect, consideration, and confi- 
dence, powerfully develops in him the good qualities 
and principles which it gives him credit for, and this 
mighty leverage is almost the only chance for sal- 
vation of many a boy, and girl also. It is also only 
kind and considerate treatment that can be always just, 
and it is the pupils that are on the “ ragged edge” as to 
conduct that are peculiarly sensitive to injustice and 
most injured by it. 

Not to give the pupil such responsibility as he is able 
to meet is to deprive him of opportunities of develop- 
ment to which he has the clearest right. He can only 
be developed by growth from within in the p’oper ex- 





* ‘*The fundamental reason why children do not act right is because 
they do not have the conditions for right action.”—Parker’s Talks on Ped- 
agogics, Pp. 372. 


ercise of his faculties. The despotic administration un. 
dertakes the impossible task of developing him by build. 
ing on from without. Arbitrary control, which takes 
away liberty, takes away responsibility with it, without 
which the child cannot be worthily educated. This re. 
sponsibility is transferred from the pupil to the teacher 
imposing on him a burden that even the strongest is 
utterly unable to meet. The democratic organization, 
placing a due responsibility on the pupil, removes un- 
due responsibility from the teacher. 

The liberty accorded the pupil does not imply any 
lessening of the teacher’s authority but the contrary, 

To thus recognize the school as his constituency, of 
which he is the leader rather than the master and where 
co-operation and support gradually take the place of 
obedience as the higher grades are reached and arbi- 
trary authority is scarcely known, will place the teach- 
er’s authority on sure foundations, increase his influ- 
ence, inspire confidence on the part of patrons, and 
eliminate numerous sources of worry and vexation, The 
position of a leader carries with it an honor anda 
strength incomparably beyond what arbitrary control 
can attain. Treated in the manner indicated the school 
will be the teacher’s devoted and admiring constituency, 
and hisauthority instead of being bounded by rules and 
technicalities will be co-extensive with his wishes. This 
admiring regard of his constituency is the principal 
source of the teacher’s reputation and is worthy of the 
best effortsof the most yifted among us to command. 

Americus, Ga. 


¥ 
Pestalozzi’s Great Aim. 


The great aim of all Pestalozzi’s labors is the promo- 
tion of the welfare of mankind. He expects of political 
and sociological reforms an advancement of the inter- 
ests of mankind in general, but to education he looks 
for the securing of the welfare of each individual. Ac- 
cording to his view, the particular problem of education 
is to develop the purely human in man, He follows in 
this the dominant theories of the AufA/drungszeit (“ Era 
of Illumination,” as Carlyle calls it), Education is 
meant for man and man onlv ; “to teach him to be man 
—that means to educate him, and this is the greatest 
blessing man can grant to man.” Thus a prominent 
representative of the German “Storm and Stress” 
period had written in 1770; and this expresses also Pes- 
talozzi’s conception of the general aim of education, 
which he calls “humanity.” For years he lived among 
beggars in order to learn how “ to make beggars live 
like men.” But what is meant by humanity? It in- 
volves above all the concept of power ; only through 
the unfolding of the original powers of the human soul 
can education hope to develop humanity in the pupil ; 
and instruction from this point of view, is to produce 
nothing else but “developed skill and accurate con- 
cepts.” Nor are skill and knowledge to be ends in 
themselves, but they are to be cultivated for the sake 
of the development of power derived from their method- 
ical acquisition. The powers themselves are designated 
as powers of cognition, of ability (skill), and of willing ; 
intellectual power, art power, heart power. The chief 
characteristics of humanity, accordingly, are intellect- 
ual, technical (including physical), and moral-religious 
culture. These three powers, however, are not to re- 
main isolated forces representing an aggregate of en- 
deavors, but are to be in a higher unity whose charac- 
ter is to be determined combined chiefly by the reli- 
gious and moral elements. Hence Pestalozzi’s idea of 
“harmonious equilibrium of powers” must be under- 
stood to mean always that in the unfolding of the pow- 
ers a leading role is accorded to heart culture. Insight, 
strength, and will for the good, united in equal measure 
and harmoniously represented and completed in action 
and conduct—that is Pestalozzi’s idea of humanity. 
Thus it stands for moral religious disposition and fitness 
united in the personality. Its foundation principles are 
the two ideas of moral freedom and perfection of the 
powers.—Dr. Wilheim Rein in the May Forum. 
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New Light on the Brain. 


By S. MILLINGTON MILLER, 
(CONTINUED. ) 
HYPNOTISM, 


This is artificial inhibition of all the sense centers 
except that of hearing, produced by the mechanical 
methods described on page 19. In this way, employing the 
auditory nerves as a channel of communication with 
the higher centers in the brain of the hypnotized sub- 
ject, the operator sends impulses of his will along the 
fibers of the auditory nerve through the contents of the 
centers of hearing, and through the fibers which con- 
nect them with the higher intellectual centers. The 
rational deductions of his mind act directly, therefore, 
upon these higher intellectual centers in the hypnotised 
subject, and rouse them into pronounced and distinctive 
action. The analysis of this method of procedure indi- 
cates emphatically that the hair cells in the cochlea, 
upon which wash the sounds of the hypnotizer’s voice 
are directly connected with every other part of the 

brain. It is also clear that 

the centers of hearing or 

their nuclei and nucleoli are 

performing no independent 
1 processes of their own. In 
other words, that the hypno- 
tizer has the exclusive use of 
uninterrupted pathways to 
the thought-centers of the 
brain, and that his voice, or 
rather the impulses to which 
it gives rise, are carried right 
past otherwise active and 
potential centers without any 
interference on their part. 

Minute physiology, or 
what is known as histology, 
shows that all the end organs 
of sense— the 30,000,000 rods 
and cones of the retina; 
the hair cells of the coch- 
lea and the organ of the Corti in the inner ear with its 
4,000 arches ; the taste buds on the tongue; the hair 
cells on the mucous membrane of the nose; the corpus- 
cles of Pacini on the tactile surfaces of the inner hand 
(which are said by Meissner to crepitate and give forth 
a different sound in every age of each person)—are ar- 
ranged in exact semblance of the keys of a piano or of 
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Fis. 11.—Taste-buds from tongue of rabbit (after Engelmann.) 

the pipe-rows of a great organ, showing that nature in- 
tended the function of those end organs to be the re- 
ception and elaboration of sense harmonies, and not the 
transportation of monotony. (See Figs. 2, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

The drum of the human ear fails to respond to waves 
of more than 35,000 vibrations tothe second. The fewer 
the vibrations, the deeper the sound; the more, the 
louder, From the drum these vibrations flow through 
that tiny, silent sea, the endolymph of the cochlea, and 
wash to and fro the hair ce!ls, which hang like seaweeds 
trom the arches of the organ of Corti, and whose bases 
are Continuous with the fibers of the auditory nerves. 
Through these hair cells the waves of sound play upon 
ee arches of this organ of Corti (which increase regu- 
a y in length and decrease in height from side to side) 
ike the fingers of a performer upon piano keys. 
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* The Ruin of Acadia.” 
HISTORIC FACTS AND THE POET’S VIEW. 

The article entitled “ The Ruin of Acadia” printed 
in the issue of April 25 isof such a character that I 
cannot let it go without a protest. It is just near 
enough to the truth to be dangerous. The story of 
Acadia has been repeated so many times according to 
the version therein set forth that it is accepted by all, 
except those who make United States history reading a 
specialty. This story is poetical, but fortunately for 
England’s good name it is not historical. At its best 
the story is one of which England may well be ashamed, 
for it is one of the “‘ saddest episodes ” in modern his- 
tory. 

‘these people were not the simple, peace-loving farm- 
ers that Longfellow represents, but a quarrelsome, ig- 
norant folk, completely under the control of the French 
priests, who acted as political agents for France. 
“Even in periods when France and England were at 
peace, the French Acadians were a source of perpetual 
danger to the English colonists.” By the treaty of 
transfer those who wished to remain in the peninsula 
were to be allowed full freedom to worship according 
to the rite of the church of Rome, but those who wished 
to remove might do so. At the end of a year those 
that remained were to take the oath of allegiance to 
King George. This was in 1713. Few did either until 
1730, at which time they took oath recognizing the 
English king ruler of Acadia, and promising to obey 
him. Inthe meantime they gave the English authori- 
ties much trouble. 

The French never forgot that they had once 
owned Acadia and kept up through their agents many 
annoyances, and threatened the little province by es- 
tablishing military posts as near the frontier as they 
could. 

Up to this time,—the French and Indian war,—the 
Acadians had been well used ; the English government 
had been forebearing and kind. The government had 
supplied these people with necessities of life, had fur- 
nished them with means on public credit, had not inter- 
fered in their local disputes, had often left their crimes 
unpunished, had allowed them to take land unlawfully, 
and had not resented their insolence when they refused 
to pay their lawful rents. Acadia was one of the stra- 
tegic points in this war. France tried to stir up her 
old subjects ; and, to secure them in their allegiance, 
the English governor wished that they should renew 
their oath. This they refused to do. In the time be- 
tween King George’s war and the French war, the 
Acadians, aided by the French and the Indians, carried 
on a covert border war against the English. English 
officers were murdered under the flag of truce by In- 
dians, whom the French officers in their indignation 
openly accused of being incited to the act by Acadian 

riests. 

Z When in 1755, after the war had commenced, the Eng- 
lish attacked the French forts guarding the boundary 
line of what is now New Brunswick, the Acadians gave 
the alarm and 300 of them served in the garrison to de- 
fend the works. Outside the fort the Acadians aided 
by the Indians annoyed the British troops by a steady 
fire from the woods. The Acadians still refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance, it was determined to remove 
them from the province that France might be deprived 
of their aid. 

It is doubtful if such an act can be justified. It was 
a cruel thing, and still more cruelly carried out ; yet it 
was not the cold-blooded thing usually pictured. 

It is not the first case of the poet spreading and fix- 
ing error. Another great example may be found in the 
ideas of the world’s shape that were perpetuated by 
Virgil, Ovid, and other poets of antiquity. The philos- 
ophers taught that the world was round and nearly all 
of any note believed it so to be, but the poets told an- 
other story ; and the European world had to grow very 
slowly to Columbus. ELMER L, CuRTISS, 
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Dr. Rice on “ The Recitation.” 


Dr. J. M. Rice some time ago gave a talk to our 
teachers on the subject, “‘ The Recitation.” Its prin- 
cipal points were : 

1. To point out what is really scientific teaching. 

2. That the German idea is that the method ot con- 
ducting the recitation must be in accordance with the 
science of education. 

3. That only in Germany were thoroughly scientific 
schools found. 

4. The American schools make children happy ; in 
this respect no others equal them. 

5. Gave an example of a parrot-like recitation as an 
illustration of the average American school work, 

6. Explained that the American recitation began with 
the definition and closed with the explanation, or de- 
velopment of the subject, while in the German schools 
the work begins with the development and ends with 
the definition. 

7. That. the American method is unscientific, the 
German, scientific, 

8. That memoriter recitations, the old Gradgrind ma- 
chine work, appeals to memory, losing sight of the fact 
that children /Aimk. Its aim is not to develop intelli- 
gence. It isa waste of time, as it fails to develop the 
mind ; a waste of time, as it is soon forgotten. 

9g. He gave an instance noted where the teacher re- 
quired a description of the course of the Mississippi 
river, Noone could “start” it. The teacher gave a 
hint. One pupil “started” it; then it was repeated, 
and a few more took it up, in concert. After repeating 
about eleven times, nearly all could repeat the formula, 
and get the Mississippi river from its source to the gulf. 

10. Text-books in the-German schools are made by 
the pupils. Each book the pupil’s own work. This 
work consists not in notes, but in the definitions and 
principles of a subject, after they have been developed 
in the class exercise, by the teacher. 

11. The development method consists in the teacher’s 
giving questions and giving the pupils a chance to 
think before answering. It is not difficult to ask sen- 
sible questions, but in our schools much time is wasted 
asking questions pupils cannot answer; also in the 
teacher's running off the track, away from the subject. 

12. He gave illustrations of useless discussions be- 
tween teacher and pupils, where no decision was 
reached, no point made, a lesson which left no im- 
pression. 

13. The German teacher takes a straight aim at the 
objective point of the lesson, and never loses sight of it 
for an instant; omits no step in the development. 
The pupil must know the objective point before the 
recitation begins. This keeps up his interest by giving 
him an aim for his ideas, a play for his intellect. 

14. The lesson of the American teacher consists of 
drill ; that of the German teacher of development. 

15. The characteristic features of the teaching in the 
German schools, are: (1) Clearness of aim ; (2) definite 
development ; (3) thorough drills. 

16, The first work of every exercise in German 
schools is a review of previous lessons, to ascertain if 
the work is thorough; if clear conceptions have been 
received by the pupils; next the new matter is pre- 
sented. 

17. He read reproductions of class exercises heard in 
German schools. The lecture was admirable and made 
a deep impression. i Be Be 

Missouri. 


Summer Schools, 


I have been greatly interested in looking over the last SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, especially as it presents the subj°ct of summer educa- 
tional schools. I have visited the school at Martha’s Vineyard, 
and wish to bear testimony to the usefulness of such schools. 
It is evident to me that the summer school has come to stay. It 
fills an important place in the elevation of the teachers of the 
country. The progressive, earnest teachers, who want promo- 
tion and a better salary, very often better their condition by at- 
tending summ-r schools, 
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1. Summer schools teach the principles of pedagogy and psy- 
chology. This one can see plainly by noting the kind of men selec- 
ted to furnish lectures oy these subjects at Martha’s Vineyard 
summer school. Dr. John Dewey, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Dr, J, 
W. Dickinson, Dr. Frank S. Hill, William Hawley Smith, Will, 
S. Monroe, are among the speakers. It is a fact worth noting 
that the ablest educational men appear at the summer schools, 


2. They teach the best methods. All the branches of common 
school instruction together with school management and the be- 
fore-named pedagogy and psychology are carefully taught in the 
best summer schools after the most approved normal methods. 


3. Special academic subjects, embraced under languages, sci- 
ence, art, and literature, are taught by the most distinguished 
experts in these several branches. It often happens that a 
teacher needs to increase his (or her) knowledge of some partic- 
ular topic in order to take or to hold some position. Here is the 
opportunity to make oneself an expert. Here is an instance: A 
young lady was teaching in a grammar school and wished to 
change to a high school, but she was not sufficiently versed in the 
mathematics. She took a course in these subjects, secured the 
position and has steadily held it for years. 

4. Inspiration. After all, it is worth all it costs to spend a 
summer's vacation in the company of several aundred earnest 
teachers representing nearly every state in tae Union, and to 
meet daily thirty or forty of the best educators and specialists the 
country affords. 


5. Recreation, But no teacher should sacrifice her vacation 
for study and ignore proper, systematic, and health-giving recre- 
ation. Health and vigor are worth more than science or psy- 
chology. The teacher should atttend some school which furn- 
ishes a steady and constant stimulative recreation. 


What has been said applies to every summer school run on 
high principles. The school at Martha’s Vineyard is really a 
short term normal college and normal school combined. Dr. 
William A. Mowry, of Hyde Park, Mass., gives his whole heart, 
mind, and thought, to making it serviceable to teachers. As 
summer schools have multiplied the objection that teachers should 
spend their summers solely in recreation has disappeared. The 
long vacation gives ample time for both recreation and — 
tion. . D. 


Buffalo Teachers NOT “ Assessed,” 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has done the local committee of the 
N. E, A. a great injustice in representing that the teachers of the 
city have been “assessed” for the benefit of the entertainment 
fund. The truth of the matter is as follows: A large meeting of 
our teachers was held one Saturday morning for the purpose of 
arousing interest in the July meetings. The fact that men like 
Dr. Frank McMurry and Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of the school of 
pedagogy, T. Guilford Smith, of the state board of regents, the 
Hon. James O. Putnam, and others equally well known, addressed 
the teachers on that occasion, is sufficient guaranty that the spirit 
of the meeting was excellent. The advantages of the N. E. A. 
were set forth, our teachers were urged to become members of the 
astociation by paying the fee of $2, and, as many had signified 
a desire to assist in raising money, they were invited, if they felt 
so inclined, to secure small subscriptions for the local fund among 
their acquaintances while the committee was soliciting the large 
sums, thus msking the movement a popular one instead of con- 
fining it to a few wealthy men and corporations. In my remarks 
I was very careful to have the teachers understand that they were 
not asked to make personal contributions, and that even in the 
matter of soliciting subscriptions they were to be their own judges 
as to what they should do, or whether they should do anything. 
Very few of the teachers have contributed, or expect to contribute, 
to the fund in question. This is the sum and substance of the 
assessment story. HENRY P, EMERSON, 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 4, 1896. Supt. of Education. 

(See note on page 558. Ep.) 


PHILADELPHIA.—An interesting pamphlet published by @ 
member of the Public Education Society of Philadelphia gives an 
interesting account of the work of that organization during the 
fifteen years of its existence. Many progressive movements, 
such as the introduction of manual training, sewing and cooking, 
the passage of a compulsory school law, the development of taste 
as well as intellect, and increased advantages for the training of 
teachers, are due to the efforts of the society. 

In an introduction to the pamplet, Professor Edmund J. James, 
the late chairman of the association, points out tasks which are 
still to be performed by the association. The need of voluntary 
associations to watch the workings of the schoel system, and to 
give help whenever a reform is to be put through or an abuse 
abolished is strongly urged. The history of the Philadelphia 
public school system shows that most of the improvements In 
system, and even the system itself, is due to the work of some 
voluntary body of public-spirited citizens. 
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Editorial Notes. 


What will those frightened at the “fads’’ that have 
come into the schools say when they learn that the va- 
cation schools that are to be started in Chicago are to 
be wholly devoted to fads? The vacation schools are 
to be devoted entirely to art culture, courses in draw- 
ing, carving, singing, recitation, clay-modeling, and lit- 
erature. These are to be given to the poor children to 
satisfy their esthetic longings and to open up to them 
the ideal world of art, skill, and beauty. The cost of the 
vacation schools is small, since much of the work is done 
without pecuniary reward. 





The suggestion is made that a newspaper be used in 
the school-room ; with this THE JouRNAL cannot agree. 
Special books have to be made for school-room pur- 
poses and the same is true of papers, Certainly 
the daily papers of this city are not fitted for the 
school-room, They give the current of news, but 
the young mind is not fitted for this flood of things. 
There is too much of it, if no other reason existed, 
The paper that gives the great and significant events, 
and only enough of them to be mastered, is the one to 
put in the hands of pupils; Our Times (monthly) 
meets this description admirably. The pupil has too 
much on hand to handle a daily or a weekly. Besides, 
he will get the bad habit of reading to¢orget, as his 
father does, and that will have a bad influence on his 
mental habits. 





Every little while there rises up some person who de- 
clares the teachers taught a great deal better and the 
schools were better fifty years ago. Nobody believes 
this, even the one who states it with gravity. A Miss 
Foster, teacher in the Boston Girls’ high school, to op- 
pose a bill before the legislature, declared the quality of 
the teachers was going down ; it was lower than twenty 
years ago. What the legislators thought of this state- 
ment, what the teachers of Boston who have taken up 
teaching during the past twenty years think of it, is easy 
enough to find out. 





The Dover, N. H., Democrat refers to the new plan of 
state examinations, and remarks: “ It is said that some- 
thing new is now demanded, if our schools are to keep 
up and remain side by side with the new order of social, 
political, and moral progress. Is there any more appli- 
cation or painstaking than of old among the teachers of 
today? Are children more dutiful, fathers more provi- 
dent,and mothers more domestic—virtue more abun- 
dant? Is learniag more esteemed, and ignorance more 
contemned ? ” 

As to the first question we say emphatically, yes. 
The other questions, except the last, depend on condi- 
tions over which the public school has but a remote 
control ; and to that the wise editor of the Democrat 
will Say, yes. 





Some of the school officials in Detroit are angry 
that their doings are criticised by the teachers. It is 
true that up to this time the teachers have been forbid - 
den to do anything but approve of the acts of school offi- 
Cials, but a chaage is coming. The school official in the 
good days coming will not be so anxious to hold office ; 
there will be responsibility to be shouldered. The act 
of Miss Coffin, as an act, must be approved ; whether 
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she criticised correctly or in good taste is another thing. 





A column in a Detroit newspaper is headed, “ Teach- 
ers Object ;” the paper claims that a member of the 
board of education says that “600 of the 733 teachers 
object to the system introduced by Supt. Robinson.” 
And then the statement is made that “only men and 
women specially trained ” can do the teaching req uired. 
This lets the cat out of the bag. This member of the 
school board don’t want teachers specially trained ; he, 
and a lot of other school board officials are like the 
Mohawk Valley Dutchman who objected to the railroad 
because there would be nothing for horses to do. 
This man doesn’t want Supt. Robinson’s system, because 
he says the kind of teachersthey now have cannot work 
it ; what will that kind of teachers have todo? The 
only thing to be done in Detroit is to double qualifica- 
tions. 





A bill looking to a change in the postal laws has 
been introduced in Congress by Hon. E. F. Loud. He 
thinks that each class of mail matter (there are four 
classes : 1st, letters; 2d, periodicals ; 3d, books, pam- 
phiets ; 4th, merchandise), should pay cost of transpor- 
tation. That would make periodicals cost eight cents a 
pound— now they cost one cent. He thinks this addi- 
tional cost would be paid by the publishers, but there he 
is mistaken—the postage, like the cost of the paper, is 
paid by the subscriber. The cheapening of the postage 
on second-class matter was for the benefit of subscrib- 
ers; it was so understood at the time, and is so under- 
stood by any one who is able tothink. The proposed 
law is only another evidence of the election of men to 
Congress who are unable to look at questions largely. 





A good deal has been said as to the ruling of Post- 
master-General Wilson (No, 121); this forbade bound 
book numbers and unbound reports to go as second- 
class matter. The objection to this ruling is that it is 
really legislative, and conflicts with the law, and con- 
travenes the laws of 1879 and 1885. The law of 1879 
was explicit ; papers issued regularly four times a year, 
not bound in board, cloth, or leather, published for the 
dissemination of information of a public character and 
having a legitimate list of subscribers, should be classed 
as third class matter. This ruling is not warranted by 
the law ; it is against the law; it breaks the faith had 
in our government ; it will stop the spread of intelli- 
gence in the country. Let it be withdrawn. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


The actuaries of insurance companies met in New York ; they 
represent over $5,000,000,000 in policies in force in the United 
States——McKinley defeats Senator Cullom in his own state 
(Ilinois)——The Spanish government denies that the Pope ad- 
vised in favor of accepting the mediation of the United States 
ne Cee greets the winners at the Olympic 
games with enthusiasm.——The Spanish party in Mexico threat- 
ens to aid Spain in case of war with the United States.——A bill 
in Congress to purchase the birthplace of Lincoln at Hogenville, 
Ky., and make it a refuge for old soldiers——Many people killed 
or injured by the explosion of a barrel of gasoline in a Cincinnati 
saloon.— Gov. Morton touches the button that brings the power 
of Niagara to New York and simultaneously fires cannon in 
Augusta, Me., San Francisco, New Orleans, and St. Paul.——An 
anarchistic plot to kill King Humbert discovered at Naples.—— 
John Hays Hammond, the American convicted of complicity in 
the raid on the Transvaal, very ill. His wife says he opposed the 


Jameson raid.—Gen. Weyler fails to prevent Garcia and Jose 
Maceo from joining forces. ——Cubans in Puerto Principe concen- 
trating. ——Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee will be asked to protest 
against Spanish outrages where American citizens are concerned. 
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New York State Schools. 


The Forty-second Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for school year ending July 
31, 95, is a document of 88 pages. It appears that there 
are two deputy superintendents, seven clerks, two 
porters ; four examiners (of answers to questions for 
certificates) two librarians, two training class inspec- 
tors, five regular institute conductors, three special in- 
stitute conductors, and one lecturer ; one supervisor of 
institutes and training classes, and three compulsory 
education assistants, in all a force of thirty-seven per- 
sons. (The writer well remembers that the first super- 
intendent elected—Victor M. Rice—had but one assist- 
ant, a Mr. Chambers, and one room sufficed for both of 
these.) 

Supt. Skinner considers supervision the weakest point. 
Heis right. The supervision through the county com- 
missioners is not worthy the age, the state, or the name. 

He favors the township system. Whether this would 
have the advantage claimed for it cannot be told but by a 
trial. The probability is that this question is intimately 
connected with the first named above. Enough schools 
should be set apart for an educated, trained superin- 
tendent to supervise as it ought to be done. 

He discusses the power given to cities (15 in number) 
to examine and appoint their own teachers and well says 
“the licensing power should never be given to the ap- 
pointing power.” We join with Supt. Skinner in urging 
that all these cities turn over the examining and licensing 
of teachers to the same power that examines and licenses 
for the vast body of teachers outside of those cities. In 
other words that applicants for licenses in New York 
city, Brooklyn, etc., apply to the commissioners in New 
York and Brooklyn and not to the boards of education 
in those cities. 

From July 31, ’94, to July 3t, ’95, seven commissioner 
examinations were held ; 23,342 persons present ; 12,021 
failed. (The present plan is for the department to issve 
questions which the commissioners place before the ap- 
plicants ; the answers are sent to the department and 
come before a board of examiners.) He well says “ when 
teachers have once earned a second grade certificate 
they should be forever exempt from examination in 
the subjects required for that grade.” On the expira- 
tion of this if the person wished to teach he could put 
an additional examination along the line of pedagogy, 
etc, 

He proposes to issue special certificates to teachers 
of drawing, etc., but they must hold a third grade certi- 
ficate and have 75 per cent., in drawing ; also to kinder- 
gartners and to teachers of vocal music under special 
conditions. 

Supt. Skinner proposes the establishment of a State 
School of Pedagogy in Ithaca to be affiiliated with Cor- 
nell university ; of course the state to pay the cost of 
maintaining it. It would seem from this that he does 
not consider the State Normal college at Albany, a 
State School of Pedagogy. Ifit isnot this what is it? 

He says the proposed school “ would deal only with 
college graduates.”” The New York State Normal college 
was supposedly planned for this very class as well as for 
graduates of the normal schools. The state has already 
dealt munificently with Cornell university ; this plan for 
getting further appropriations from the state is there- 
fore not to be encouraged. The pressing need now is 
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the same as when the first normal school was founded— 
of good teachers in the rural schools. We put this need 
before that of the high schools. THE JouRNAL has re- 
peatedly asked that county training schools be established 
to teach the holders of third, second, and first grade 
certificates the art of teaching. We regret not to find 
some extended discussion in this report of this im- 
mensely important problem ; brief reference is indeed 
made to teachers training classes, page 30, but this 
problem is the weighty one, far transcending that of the 
pedagogical lectures at Cornell university. 

Supt. Skinner discusses the teachers’ institutes and 
the training classes at considerable length. The train- 
ing of teachers for the rural schools is the great ques- 
tion after all, as just said. It is manifestly impossible 
for the state of New York to quadruple its normal 
schools, but the teacher holding third grade certificates 
should be ¢rained; the so-called training classes do not 
effect this, nor do the institutes. There is no way this 
can be reached but by opening summer schools for six 
or eight weeks in convenient parts of the state, when 
those who hold third and second grade certificates shall 
be ¢rained—that is, spend the day in schools of practice 
and the evenings in listening to lectures on the princi- 
ples of education. 

There is another subject of importance that is 
not discussed—the relations of the holders of the certi- 
ficates to the normal schools. It would help greatly if 
the holder of a third grade certificate could know that 
that entitled him toa certain position in any state normai 
school ; and so of the second and third grade. 

Supt. Skinner says we are not “teaching our pupils 
thoroughness.” He does not agree with Dr. Peabody, 
“that pupils who left school sixty years ago were better 
fitted to meet the duties of life than those who leave 
now. No observing man does; the assertion is ground- 
less.” 


But when the three R’s only were aimed at, teaching 
was a mechanical trade ; they did make them read, spell, 
and do some ciphering in those days. But the teachers 
of sixty years ago couldn’t get a third grade certificate 
to-day, nor teach asis required to-day. The quotation 
given by Supt. Skinner is not a good statement of the 
case. The trouble is that people desire professional 
teaching and they don’t get it. Instead they get men 
and women a great way in advance of what the teach- 
ers were sixty years ago, but they are not enough ad 
vanced, for want of a special training. 

Besides the three R’s there are nine other subjects 
that must be taught more or less in the schools,— 
as the age demands them and the educators admit their 
importance. The attempt of the untrained third grade 
teacher to teach them results in what is miscalled 
superficiality ; it simply comes from poor teaching. 
Supt. Skinner well calls the main defect to be not 
teaching the boys and girls how to think for themselves. 
This is what none but persons who have training can do, 
and the state does not give that except in normal 
schools. 

The discussion respecting temperance teaching agrees 
with what has been said in these pages. Supt. Skinner 
has been unrightly charged with being a friend to in- 
temperance because he objected to the law prescribing 
how many hours per day should be given to the study of 
the effects of alcohol. 

Fifteen years ago THE JouRNAL began to say “ study 
the child.” Supt. Skinner takes up considerable space 
to enforce this maxim. 

The belief of New York in the training of teachers 
will be apparent when it is stated that $160,000 was 
spent in one year on the eleven normal schools ; about 
9,000 pupils were enrolled in them; number of gradu- 
ates, 715. 

The whole number of teachers employed during the 
year was—men 5,476, women 30,148. The amount ex- 
pended for salaries, was cities eight millions, and towns, 
about five millions. The average salary was—cities 
$733, towns $310. 
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(ay he New England Railroad 


e220 
OFFERS A GREAT VARIETY OF ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TOURS 
FOR SEASON OF 1896, EMBRACING . - BP et ° 


Nova Scotia, the White Mountains, Bar Harbor and the Maine 
Coast, the Hunting and Fishing Resorts of the Pine Tree 
& State, the North Shore of Massachusetts, the Catskills, 
Watch Hill, R. I., Block Island, and many other resorts. 


Interview the Ticket Agents and ask for list of tours. 


Che Air Cine Limited Crain... 


Between BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 


IS ESPECIALLY CONVENIENT FOR TOURISTS, LADIES AND CHILDREN. 








Leaves Park Sq. Station, Boston and Grand Central Station, New York, 
--» 1.00 P.M., EVERY WEEK-DAY ... 
Due opposite city 6.00 p.m. Stops only at Middletown, Ct, en route. 





BUFFET SMOKER, PARLOR CAR AND COACHES ATTACHED. 


BUFFET LUNCH SERVED EN ROUTE. 
Che Norwich Line... 
gnside Route... Boston and Wew Pork, 


and most convenient route from New York City to New Lonpon and Lone 
IsLanD SouND SUMMER REsoRTS. 











( CITY OF LOWELL, 
| CITY OF WORCESTER. 


ELEGANT STEAMERS : 





Steamers leave and arrive Pier 40, North River, New York. Connecting trains 
leave and arrive New England Station, Boston. Runs Week-Days Only. 
City Ticket Office, 3 Old State House, Boston. 
Both Steamers carry fine orchestra, Promenade Concerts every evening, 


W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent, Boston 
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FROM ST. LOUIS OR CH l CAGO 


Through Pueblo (the Pittsburg of the West.) ~t 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, and DENVER, con- “AMERICA'S - GREATEST- RAILROAD™ 
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Weekly Tourist cars from the East to Pacific Coast, 
without change. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates. 
For descriptive and illustrated matter, rates of fare, 
and further information, address the company's 
agente or, WM. EK. HOYT, General Eastern 
assenger Agent, 391 Broadway, N. Y, City. 


C. G. Warner, Vice-President. 
W. B. Doppripce, Gen’! Manager. 
H. C. Townsenp, Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 


ST. LOUIS. 





The Delaware 


—AND— 


Hudson 
Railroad 


Offers superior attractions to teachers. No one 
attending the Convention at Buffalo can afford to 
miss the great historic and scenic tour via Niagara 
Falis, Thousand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga, 
and the Hudson River, the greatest highway of 
summer pleasure travel in America. 

“It may be questioned whether there is a rail- 
way journey in the world which gives in one day 
a variety and splendor of landscape to equal that 
which is enjoyed by the traveller taking the morn- 
ing express by this (“*D.& H.”) line between Montreal 
and New York.” —Scottish Review, 





FREE.—Illusts ated hotel and boarding house 
register, maps, routes, rates, etc. Sent free on 
receipt of four cents postage. 


J. W. BURDICK, 
Gen, Passenger Agt., Albany, N. Y¥. 


H. G. YOUNG, 2nd V.-President. 
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N. E. A. News. 


The Trunk Line roads from the east have now arranged to 
extend the time on tickets to the National Educatianal Associa- 
tion at Buffalo to July 31, subject to the following conditions :— 

To secure the extension of time, all tickets must be deposited 
july the Joint Agent of Terminal Lines at Buffalo on or before 

uly ro. 

This arrangement of adding two weeks to the time ought to 
mean much for the success of the N. E. A. meeting. as it will en- 
able visitors from the East to take in Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Chautauqua, and many other points of interest in this vicinity. 


PROGRAM OF GENERAL SESSIONS, 


The general sessions will be held in Music Hall. The follow- 
ing is the program : 


Tuesday, July 7, 2 P. Mc—Address, Horace Mann, by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. Ten-minute speeches by State Supt. 
Henry Sabin, lowa; State Supt. N. C. Schaffer, Pennsylvania; Supt. F. 
Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo. ; Supt. Aaron Gove, Denver. Col.; Prof. D. 
L. Kiehle, University of Minnesota ; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Editor A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass.; Col. F. W. Parker, principal 
Chicago Normal school. 

Wednesday, July 8, 9.45 A. M.—Literature. (1) American Literature, by 
Prof. Brander Matthews, Columbia university. (2) Address, Prof. W. P. 
Trent, University of the South. (3) ‘‘ Literature in Elementary Schools,” 
by Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant superintendent, Chicago, Ill. (4) Dis- 
cussion. To be opened by ten-minute speeches by Prof, J.C. Freland, 
University of Wisconsin; Principal E. O. Lyte, State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa., President Nathaniel Butler, Colby college. 

Thursday, July 9,9.45 A. Mi—The Function of Nature Study in Educa- 
tion, (1) ‘Culture of the Moral Powers,” by President David S. Jordan, 
Leland Stafford university. (2) ‘‘ Culture of Intellectual Powers,” by Prof. 
J. M. Coulter, University of Chicago. (3) “‘The Function of Nature in 
Elementary Education,” by President M. G, Brumbaugh, Juniata college. 
(4) Discussion. To be opened by ten-minute speeches by President L. D, 
Harvey, State Normal School of Milwaukee, Wis.; Prof. J. N. Wilkinson, 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan.; Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor of 
Primary Education, Chicago, II. 

Friday, July 10, 9.45 A. M.—Sociology. (1) ‘‘ The Relation of Sociology 
to Education,” by t:’rof, Albert Small, University of Chicago. (2) ‘*‘ The 
Pupil as a Social Factor,” by Prof. Earl Barnes, Leland Stafford university, 
(3) ‘* The Teacher as a Social Factor.” (4) Discussion. To be opened by 
J. H. Harper, inspector of superior schools, Quebec, Ca nada, 

Evening addresses will be made by Bishop Vincent, President A. S. 
Draper, Nicholas Murray Butler, Bishop Spalding, and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


Teachers Not Assessed. 


Last week THE JOURNAL in an editorial paragraph criticised 
the local committee of the N. E. A. at Buffalo for urging the 
teachers to raise a $5,000 con:ribution to the entertainment fund 
for the convention in July. Interviews with Supt. Emerson, Sec. 
Swift, Prof. Frank M. McMurry, and several principals of the 
Buffalo schools, have convinced the writer that THE JOURNAL 
was not quite correctly informed as to the manner in which the 
money was to be collected. The letter of Supt. Emerson, printed 
in another column, explains the action of the committee. The 
misunderstanding resulted because of an ill-judged remark by 
one of the speakers, the Hon. Jacob Stern, who intimated that if 
the teachers should not collect a stated sum they would hardly be 
considered worthy of the positions they occupy, or something to 
that effect. Mr. Emerson deeply regretted the mistake of the 
speaker and did all in his power to remove the impression it 
might have created. 


Yet even with the “ assessment ” aspect of the case removed 
and looking at the matter in the light of Mr. Emerson’s explana- 
tion THE JOURNAL cannot endorse the action, but agrees with 
the Buffalo Express which says in an editorial article: 


‘*Even though voluntary and optional, the fact that the teachers were 
asked, as a class, to contribute for a stated fund, may naturally make it 
embarrassing to decline to give, This was a mistake. Nothing resembling 
a tax on the poorly-paid but naturally proud members of the teaching pro- 
fession, shou'd have been levied. They should have been approached, if 
solicited at all, as citizens and residents of Buffalo, not as teachers. 

‘* The people who should contribute, and generously, are the we'l to-do 
residents, especially of the mercantile and professional classes. The street 
railway company should come down with its accustomed liberality in such 
cases.” 


The Express is hopeful that everything will be done to take 
proper care of the conv.ntion in the beautiful Queen City of the 
Lakes, and adds : 


** We have no fear but that the thousands of well-to-do and intellectual 
and public: spirited citizens of Buffalo will see to it that the needed enter- 
tainment fund is not lacking. 


‘* We trust that our esteemed contemporary, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
does not really mean to claim the convention as its own property and carry 
it off under its arm to some better-bred and prettier-behaved town. We 
thiok it will get over its fear and admit ‘bimeby’ that Buffalo’s back yard 
is quite a nice place to play in after all.” 


THE JOURNAL is anxious to do all in its power to help make 
the Buffalo convention the best-attended, greatest, and in every 
way most successful one ever held. That is all. The inten- 
tion of the criticism of last week was not to warn off teachers, 
but to get Buffalo citizens to bestir themselves. This it has ac. 
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complished in a degree, thanks to the Buffalo press, particularly 
the Buffalo Express and the 7zmes, which made it the basis for 
vigorous and effective editorial comment. The writer had the 
satisfaction to learn that as a result several people have come for- 
ward with assurances that they will help increase the entertain- 
ment fund. Buffalo certainly was in need of a “ rub.” 

“This city does not fully appreciate, as THE JOURNAL intimates, the 
importance of the convention. The residents here do not realize what it 
means to have President Eliot, of Harvard, U. S. Commissioner W., T, 
Harris, President D, S. Jordan, of Leland Stanford, A. S. Draper, form- 
erly state superintendent of New York, Professor Brander Matthews, of 
Columbia, the leading superintendents of schools, and in fact all the edu- 
cational giants of the country as guests in the city, 


“The 7imes, however, is glad to see the added interest of late in the 
preparations for the convention. There is definite assurance that the con- 
vention will be cared for ina manner satisfactory to Supt. Emerson and 
the teachers and creditable to Buffalo—notwithstanding the niggardly 
policy pursued by the common council. 


‘* All honor is due Mr. Emerson and his able corps of assistants for this 
gratifying condition.” 

“‘ The niggardly policy of common council” referred to by the 
Times needs a word of explanation. Supt. Emerson and Secre- 
tary Albert E. Swift, of the local executive committee enlisted 
the efforts of influential men to get an appropriation from the 
common council which had invited the N. E. A. By hard work 
they succeeded in getting a promise of $4,000 from the lower 
branch of the municipal legislature, the upper house cut it down 
to $3,000, and finally the whole matter was dropped, and not one 
cent granted. This “ disgusting juggling,” as it is called in the 
Times,—the only Buffalo paper which came to the aid of Supt. 
Emerson and his associates in this matter—was really the cause 
of the committee’s move in calling upon the teachers to help in- 
crease the entertainment fund. For, finding the source closed 
which ought to have yielded at least $5,000 if not $10,000, it saw 
itself compelled to turn to the teachers for assistance. 


The Educational Exhibit. 


As THE JOURNAL goes to press ina few hours it is impossible 
to adequately explain the action of the local committee this week, 
This will be done in the next issue. One thing, however, must be 
said here in justice tothe committee. The writer has found that 
the propositions made by the association for holding an exhibit 
could not be accepted by the local committee because it was un- 
able to obtain the necessary floor space free of charge, and was 
asked to pay a high rate for it. Hence the cupidity of the own- 
ers of the Ellicott Square is the principal reason why the plans for 
the exhibit were blocked. 


Exit the Fighting Board. 


St. Louis, Mo.—It is to be hoped that the new board of edu- 
cation, which organized last month, will work more conscien- 
tiously for the welfare of the schools than the old board did, and 
that measures will be taken to make political wrangles in its meet- 
ings impossible. Let the members ever bear in mind that the 
schools exist solely for the benefit of the children. They cannot 
possibly wish for any better superintendent than Dr. Soldan. If 
they will only give him their full support there is no doubt that 
the schools of the city will soon be brought in the front rank, 
where they rightly belong. He is a man of broad scholarship, 
excellent executive ability, thorough pedagogic training, in short, 
he combines all the qualities that are essential to a successful 
management of the internal affairs of a large city school system. 

In the old board of education—may one like it never be again 
inflicted upon any city !—there was a great deal of trouble which 
was said to be owing to the incompatibility existing between cer- 
tain of its members. In every meeting there was more or less 
disgraceful wrangling. The scenes enacted on the floor of the 
board immediately after its adjournment, in one instance, where 
blows were struck, and in one of the committees during the pend- 
ing election, were outrageously discreditable. Ten of the twenty- 
one members were to have vacated their office in November last. 
But the change in the registration laws of the city made a legal 
election impossible at that time. Three months later the Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision ordering an election forth- 
with and the same was held in March. The disgraceful scenes 
briefly alluded to above took place while these matters were pend- 
ing and were described in the newspapers of the country at the 
time. It is said that the A. P. A. element in the city had some- 
thing to do with.the feeling existing in the old board, but there 
is no direct evience. 

At any rate St. Louis can be congratulated upon the change. 
Whether the new board will come up to the expectations of the 
friends of the schools remains to be seen. The few weeks it has 
been at work show at least that it is making an effort to no 
its duties conscientiously and to the satistaction of the ag 
We repeat, let the test in all questions be, ‘‘ What is best for a 
children ?” and be guided by that alone. If that is one t 
members of the board may rest assured that their labors wil r 
appreciated by all friends of the schools, no matter what the ward- 
politicians may say. 
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Unsanitary Schools. 


BosTON.—A committee of collegiate alumnz has repor:ed 
on the schools, on various subjects. a other things it 
found until 1895 seventy-seven school-houses had never had the 
floors washed since built—periods of from nine to fifty years. 
342 buildings have bl.ckboards between windows which is con- 
sidered ruinous to the eyes. 


Shall Teachers Criticise Officials ? 


DETROIT, MICH.—Miss Mathild Coffin, assistant superintend - 
ent, remarked before the teachers, ‘‘ She was sorry Inspector Hall 
had to be elected to the board in order to keep his sister in as 
teacher ;” the board indirectly reprimanded her; she immedi- 
ately resigned; the board declined to accept the resignation. 
Five of the inspectors deem themselves public officials and open 
to criticism ; eight deny this. 


Mo Marrying. 


SOMERVILLE, MAss.—The school board does not intend to 
employ teachers unless they will remain in the employ of the city 
until the close of the school year, unless they shall resign by rea- 
son of professional advancement or by causes entirely beyond 
their control. This aims at marriage ; the order is intended to 
prevent marriages during the school year and to avoid the unset- 
tling of the classes. 


Nebraska Meetings. 


At the North Eastern Nebraska Teachers’ meeting, which seems 
to have been an excellent one, Prof. O. Dooley, of Hooper, creat- 
ed a mild sensation by saying that he didn’t believe in kinder- 
garten training and producing many arguments against it. The 
question was further discussed by Profs. Dowden, of Dodge, 
Akers, of Pender. Sunderland, of Tekamah, Misses Aus.in, of 
Stanton, Burns, of Dodge, and others. Miss Hay, of Fremont, 
would have children enter the kindergarten at three years of age. 

The Central Nebraska teachers met at Hastings: 225 were in 
attendance. “ Nature Study” by Mrs. Jacobs attracted great in- 
terest. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A committee has been appointed by the 
state board of education to provide for the proper organization of 
the teachers’ retirement fund provided for at the last legislature. 
By the seventh section of the act it is provided that any teacher 
who intends to take advantage of its provisions, must give notice 
of such intention within three months after the passage of the act 
pos notice to be filed with their local boards of education before 

une II, 

The act provides for the retiring of teachers incapacitated 
for further service, after twenty years of service, and for the pay- 
ment of an annuity equal to one-half the salary, the amount to 
be not less than $250 or more than $600, provided there are funds 
enough to pay for them. 


No More Indian Sectarian Schools. 


The Cockrell amendment declares it to be the settled policy of 
the government to make no appropriations for sectarian schools 
after July 1, 1898, thus giving two years’ notice. The sectarian 
schools represent interests entitled to consideration. Having re- 
gard to the general welfare of education, nothing was to be gained 
by pressing even the wise principle of the Indian bill to extremes 
immediately. The sectarian school managers affected now have 
two years in which to look about for legitimate denominational 
support. After July 1, 1898, they must rely upon such support 
exclusively, They will then have nothing further to look for from 
the government. 


Corporal Punishment. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Dissatisfaction has arisen with Principal 
Fairchild, seventh ward school of Milwaukee ; it is traced to pa- 
rents whose children have been chastised. The!Sentne/ says:‘*The 
most satisfactory outcome of the difficulty would be the entire 
discontinuance of corporal punishment in the public schools. 
Such action would surely reduce the friction between school teach - 
ers and parents, «hile it would prevent any possible abuse of 
school children by excitable teachers. There may be salutary ad- 
vantages in physical punishment for some unruly children, but 
these are more than counterbalanced by its misapplication in 
other cases.” 


Colored Pupils to be Put Together. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The board of education propose a re- 
tura to tae old system of separate schools for the colored children. 
Statistics are advanced to show that the colored children make 
more rapid progress in separate schools. Another argument for 
the separate schools is that they provide places for colored teachers, 
and thus are an incentive to the ambition of the colored people. 


Progress in Dayton, Ohio. 


. Dayron, O.—The Hera/d urges kindergartens, nature study, 
the best teaching of music, drawing, writing, etc.; the greatest 
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efficiency in the normal school; the development of manual 
training ; the gradual abolition of the percentage system. It also 
hints that some of the school principals should be retired. 
“Changes may easily be made, which will operate for the good 
of the schools. The teachers in the schools must be made to feel 
that it is not only their right, but their duty, to advise members 
of the board of education of their knowledge of the efficiency or 
inefficiency of the heads of the schools where they teach,” 


Youthful Heads in Chicago. 


A fourteen-year old boy already a skilful pickpocket was ex- 
hibited before the Human Nature club. Prof. L. A. Vaught 
said of him that he had natural ability enough to make a splendid 
business man or a good lawyer, but two faculties were detective 
— self-esteem and conscientiousness. These by good training 
might be developed. Arthur Flanagan, the son of A. Flanagan, 
the publisher, was next examined. The phrenologist said that if 
his health continued as at present the boy would become a won- 
derful musician, a second Milton, or something equally famous. 
The speaker said specific and individual treatment of children for 
the stimulation of defective faculties was absolutely necessary. 


Training School Graduates. 


The Brooklyn training school sent out fifty-nine graduates this 
year; John Gallagher is the principal. The address was by Prof. 
N. M. Butler, Columbia college. He said: “First of all the 
teacher should have scholarship. It was necessary for the teach- 
er to be far advanced in the studies beyond those which they were 
supposed to teach. To confine themselves only to those subjects 
which would be of material benefit to them could do nothing but 
make them narrow-minded. They should take up psychology, 
the construction and working of the human brain. The art of 
education was another requisite; this includes the art of teaching 
and the theory of teaching. There could be no better study for 
the teacher than the history of education from the time of the 
earliest Greek to the present day. 


Who Will Be State Superintendent ? 


There are to be lively times respecting the successor of State 
Supt. Sheats this summer. Principal B. C. Graham is nominated 
by many newspapers ; he is the principal ot the high school in 
Tampa. The editor of THE JOURNAL has had the opportunity 
to witness Prof. Graham in his school, and to know the feeling 
of the influential city of Tampa respecting him. He is no aspir- 
ant for office; he is a thorough gentleman, retiring, scholarly, 
sympathetic with human advancement, and possesses a sound 
judgment. Several influential newspapers have already come out 
in his favor, among them the Key West Hera/d, the Sumter 
Co. Times, and the Pensacola Vews. 


Teachers to Protect Themselves. 


DETROIT, MiCH.— The board of education is not obliged to 
solve the problem of the $66,coo cut in the estimates for teachers 
and schools. Meantime a good deal of figuring is going on, The 
principals have been requested to look over the teachers and re- 
port the names of the poorest teachers. This hardly seems a fair 
method, for principals are only human, and in some cases a grudge 
may be worked off inthisway. About eighty teachers drawing an 
average salary of $40 a month are to be dropped, which would cut 
down expenses something over $30,000. A cut of ten per cent. in 
salaries of teachers receiving $40 per month, and of $25 in salaries 
which are over $40 per month, has been suggested. Another 
plan is to open the schools fifteen days later in the fall and close 
them fifteen days earlier in the summer. 

The teachers are talking of forming a school teachers’ protec- 
tive union which will attempt to bring about a strike among all 
the teachers of the city in case the board discharges teachers on 
the grounds of their not being good teachers, in order to reduce 
the expenses of the schools. 


Manual Training Conference. 


The second annual conference on manual training will be held 
at the Teachers college on Saturday, May 16. This conference is 
under the auspices of the Department of Manual Training and 
Art Eeucation and is designed to bring together teachers of 
drawing and manual training, in order to discuss problems inci- 
dent to the introduction of manual training iato public and private 
schools. The subject for this year’s conference is “‘ The Relation 
of Art Education and Manual Training.” 

The morning session will be opened at 11 o'clock with an in- 
troductory address by President Hervey, of Teachers college. He 
will be followed by Frank A. Hill, Secretary of Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, who will give the leading address of 
the day. Mr. Hill's subject is “ The A-sthetic Element in Man- 
ual Training.” The afternoon session will begin at 2 o'clock. 
After a brief address by Professor Bennett of Teachers cellege, 
Professor William H. Goodyear will lecture on “ Some Principles 
of Decorative Art.” This lecture will be illustrated by a large 
number of lantern photographs. The discussion of the general 
subject of the conference will be opened by Walter S. Goodnough, 
director of art instruction, Brooklyn, Professor Clarence E. Mel- 
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eney, Teachers college, and Professor Charles R. Richards, of 
Pratt institute. 

An exhibit illustrating how art is being introduced into manual 
training work will be shown in the Macy Manual Arts Building. 
Contributions to this exhibit are expected from Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, and 
from a number of schools in and near New York city. 


New Hampshire Moving. 


The state examinations, June 30 and July 1 will be held in 
eleven places. The subjects will be algebra, American history, 
arithmetic, civics, current topics, drawing, English grammar, com- 
position, geography, music, penmanship, physiology and hygiene, 
reading in American literature, spelling, and at the option of the 
candidate one of the three subjects, botany, zoology, or physics. 

The professional subjects include methods of applying the 
scholastic branches, history of education, school management, 
pedagogy, psychology, and the school laws of New Hampshire. 
_ These examinations are not obligatory upon the teachers, but 
it is probable that all will take them, for their future usefulness 
in the profession will depend materially on the possession of a 
certificate of the board. These certificates will be either proba- 
tionary or permanent, and must under the law indicate the grade 
of school for which the person named is qualified to teach. 


More Superintendents. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The appointment of a superintendent, either 
to succeed Mr. Barringer or to assist him, seems to be the great 
question in Newark, according tothe Ca//. “If questioned on the 
matter, Dr. Barringer would probably declare that one superin- 
tendent is all that is necessary. If the principals were asked to 
vote on whether two superintendents were needed, the result 
would be overwhelmingly in favor of two.” 


Don’t want to Raise Their Own Pensions. 


NEwTON, N. J.—A bill was passed in New Jersey to authorize 
the establishment of a teachers’ retirement fund. The fund was 
to be created by monthly assessments upon teachers who wish to 
come under the operations of the law. So far no teachers have 
indicated any desire to do so. So few will do it that the law will 
prove ineffective. The advocates of a teachers’ pension fund 
want pensions paid out of the public funds and not by the teach- 
ers themselves. 


The Pollard System. 

This system of teaching primary reading was up for discussion 
in Arlington, Mass. 

George E, Dwelley defended the system. He cliamed that 
Mr. Emerson White and Miss Arnold, who had been quoted in 
opposition to the system, were really in favor of it «the latter had 
said it was mechanical, circuitous, and mischevious). 


Frank A. Fitzpatrick, formerly superintendent of schools of 
Omaha, Neb., said they tried the Pollard system for a year anda 
half, and then abandoned it. He said the system was utterly op- 
posed to all true theories of teaching the English language, also 
that the National Educational Association had never mentioned 
it in any report. 

Also that none of the National Council of Education approves 
the Pollard system. He thought so poorly of the system that he 
had removed his son from the schools, and he was now being 
taught at home 


Supt. T. W. White acknowledged that the majority of leading 
educators were opposed to the Pollard system, but claimed the 
quality of the minority made up for their lack of numbers. He 
quoted a number of educators in support of his position. The 
reason why the system had not succeeded as well as in other 
schools was because the conditions were not entirely favorable. 
He declared that “ the system having been introduced for better 
or for worse, it was going to have a fair trial.” If the critics 
wished to ask any questions, the superintendent, the school com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Pollard were ready to answer them to their sat- 
isfaction. Admitting it was a mistake to put it in any but the 
lowest grades, he compared the time spent in reading in the Ar- 
lington schools and in Somerville, Cambridge, Waltham, Leomin- 
ster, Dedham, and other towns, showing that Arlington is not 
spending any unusual time in teaching reading. He said the 
school committee and the superintendent expected to be criti- 
cised—they were not thin skinned. 

Stephen B. Wood opposed the Pollard system. He proceeded 
to read from the rules, and to explain the system to show the ab- 
surdity of teaching it to young aiieen. Its failure is owing to 
its own weakness. 

W. H. Tuttle read a list, and of the principal cities of the coun- 
try having a population of over 10,000 inhabitants, less than one 
per cent. are now under the influence of the system. He read a 
letter from the superintendent of schools of Dubuque, Ia, con- 
demning the system. 

Timothy O'Leary of the school committee defended the Pollard 
system and the action of the school committee. 
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Correlation of Studies. 


BROOKLINE, MASS.—A series of educational conferences have 
been held under the auspices of the Brookline training class for 
college graduates. The fifth conference, on April 14, considered 
the subject “Correlation of Studies as a Means of Economy ” 
under the leadership of Dr. John T. Prince, of the state board of 
education. Papers were read by Miss Eaton Dow and Miss Har- 
riet Manning, of the training school. 

Miss Dow defined the difference between the three terms, corre- 
lation, codrdination, and concentration, and spoke principally upon 
correlation in its relation to every-day school life, to the teacher as 
well as to the scholar. She thought that an intelligent correla- 
tion gave a greater momentum to thought and tended to pre- 
serve the pupil’s forces, All study is useless that gives the pupil 
a memory of details and is lacking in the idea of the whole. A 
true correlation produced an economy in time and force in both 
the teacher and the pupil—an educational unity. 

Miss Blake said that the first work of correlation was to give 
an economy of time and effort; by a wise grouping, etc., to bring 
about an inter-relation of studies, Subjects must not only be re- 
lated to each other but the child must be related to each subject. 
The key to a proper correlation in the latter sense is an intelli- 
gent study of the child. 

Dr. Prince said that the real question was how to teach prop- 
erly ; treating all studies satisfactorily. The real function of ed- 
ucation is to prepare the child to meet the conditions of the civil- 
ization which he is obliged to meet ; hence the correlated studies 
should be studies essential to a proper preparation for such duties. 
He said that the ends of education were knowledge, power, and 
the method by which we learn, for the habit of association and 
assimilation is the most desirable end of education. Dr. Harris 
would divide the correlated studies into five groups—thought, art, 
organic and inorganic nature, and life; others recognize two 
groups—the history studies and the nature studies. Personally, 
the speaker would divide the system into four groups; knowl- 
edge, as related to man, to the earth, to time and space relations, 
and to language. Some such divisions are practical. Some parts 
of geography and arithmetic should be taught pure and simple; 
other parts can be best correlated. The speaker advocated the 
grouping of teachers into as many groups as there are studies, 
and then, by frequent conferences, the teachers could best deter- 
mire just how much and what kind of study was required. 
Every subject has its ideal method of teaching; every teacher 
has her own way, but the method should be the same. 

Supt. Dutton said that it was his idea that the best correlation 
springs almost spontaneously from the fullest mind; the mind 
that knows the most. It would be the best-informed teacher 
who could seize the opportunities for correlation. 

Dr. Prince said that this wealth of information in a teacher led 
to a tendency to talk all around a subject ; to pass from one point 
to another ; to “ fly off on a tangent.” This tendency showed a 
lack of that very system most needed to bring about the best cor- 
relation. The promotion of the educational unity of the child 
was of the greatest importance, and to meet this question corre- 
lation helps us out as nothing else will. 





The Main Problem. 


Dr. Walter L. Hervey, president of the New York Teachers 
college, addressed a large number of the teachers of Norwich on 
“ Present Day Problems in Education.” Among other things in 
this address he said : 


‘* One of the most encouraging signs of the times is that a number of peo- 
ple can readily be gotten together to consider educational problems. Edu- 
cation is the subject of all subjects in this age of advancement. There are 
as many problems as there are teachers, scholars, and parents, _ 

‘* The main problem—the problem of all time—is that of making men 
and women, not toilers, craftsmen, people who are content to fill this or 
that smal] niche, ‘ 

‘* This is our platform—the making of men as distinct from mere ani- 
mals. One of the highest aims of education is to help people to become 
free. Ignorance binds people hand and foot. If I am ignorant of a 
bicycle or a street car, I cannot use them and they will misuse me. Knowl- 
edge and power are the elements of freedom. Knowledge of cause and ef- 
fect is only a way of knowing how to use things. Is it not the idea of ma- 
terial returns that presents itself to the parent and taxpayer in connection 
with the school ? 

“The school is not a whetstone on which the child is to be sharpened to 
keep him from being hung. Every child is a lump of clay, in which exists 
an ideal which the teacher may mold. If we start by teaching to read, we 
may forget to teach what toread. The grand thing in connection with ed- 
ucation to-day is that we are making the transition from teaching reading 
to teaching how and what to read. 

‘Teachers must know more than they used to. We must not place the 
poorhouse over against the schoolhouse and consider which costs the least. 
We might find that the poorhouse does. Liberal education is a thing of 
the present and of the future. It is an essential thing in man making. 
Liberal education does not mean the promotion of a person out of his 
proper calling, but that he is made more efficient and contented in it. 
Every boy, no matter how low, should have the opportunity of making of 
himself all there is in him. There should be no line between the poor 
man’s son and the rich man’s son, : : 

‘* Public money should be used for public ends ; and making men 1s 4 
public end. The educated man is the public-spirited man, ualess there 1s 
something wrong with his education.” 
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Preparation for the College, 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—On April 11 the 29th annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers was held in the new high school building. About 100 
representatives of the foremost secondary institutions of New 
England attended. Mr. Byron Groce, the vice-president of the 
association and principal of the Boys’ Latin school, presided. The 
system of entrance examinations at Harvard received many caustic 
criticisms, President Eliot and the overseers of Harvard will do 
well to look into the matter. 

The subjects open for general discussion were : ‘“ To the Col- 
lege via the’Public High School,” “ The Essentials of College Pre- 
paration,” and “Sight Translation from Greek and Latin Classics 
as a test of Proficiency in English Composition.” 

W. L. Eaton, of the Concord high school, said in part that he 
considered that it was growing more and more difficult for the 
so-called country high schools to fit pupils out for college. There 
is a marked tendency to break off the connection between the 
smaller high schools and the colleges, and this tendency is most 
marked in the college examinations. The difference was not so 
much in the quality of the examinations as in the quantity. Mr. 
Eaton thought that the men who were admitted to college by 
certificates of admission from their preparatory teachers were no 
less faithful students than the men who entered through a com- 
petitive examination “It is often more difficult,” he said, “ for 
poor boys to meet the expenses of the city preparatory school, 
than to make their way through Harvard. If Harvard had not 
such severe barriers, fewer candidates for it would be diverted to 
less important colleges.” 

On motion of Mr. Moore, the following resolution was adopted : 

“ Resolved, that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to confer 
with the examining boards (or otherwise proper authorities) of the New 
England colleges, and to state to them such objections to the scope and 
methods of the entrance examinations as at present conducted, as would 


clearly indicate the chief difficulties now experienced in the preparation of 
pupils for college.” 


As President Tucker, of Dartmouth, was unavoidably absent, 
an abstract of his address was read by Mr. Adams, of Newbury- 
port. He took .the ground that the common basis of study 
should be broader, English and history are the only two “con- 
stants” at present, and he would add natural science and Latin. 
If the college were a fixed quantity, our problem would be sup- 
plied, but nothing is much more indefinite than the college unit. 
The more we broaden at the beginning of the preparatory course 
the more we can differentiate as the course progresses and come 
out under one degree. 

Mr. John Tetlow, headmaster of the Girls’ Latin and high 
schools, Boston, spoke upon “ Sight Translation of Greek and 
Latin Classics as a Test of Proficiency in English Composition.” 
He criticised severely the ground taken in the two reports of the 
committee of composition and rhetoric of the Harvard board of 
Overseers, in which they took the ground that they could judge 
proficiency in English by sight translations in Greek and Latin. 
Mr. Tetlow thought that sight reading developed the power of 
taking in the meaning without translation. There should be a 
thorough understanding of the matter read before there is an at- 
tempt made to put it into idiomatic English. Hence written ex- 
aminations would be on review work. He criticised the methods 
of sight reading employed in examinations, and compared the 
work of the Harvard committee upon composition and rhetoric 
to that of testing the proficiency in dancing when the limbs of the 
dancers are fettered. 

Prof. M. H Morgan, assistant professor of Greek and Latin at 
Harvard, spoke of the influences which prevented the use of pure 
English by students. The carelessness of parents, the hastily 
prepared newspaper report, and the tendency to use slang for 
brevity’s sake, were three of the principal causes mentioned. 

Mr. Moses Merrill, the head master of the Boys’ Latin school, 
Boston, followed with illustrations of translations by his pupils. 

Other speakers were B.S. Hurlburt, instructor of Eng!ish at 
Harvard ; A. A Howard, assistant professor of Latin at Harvard ; 
and G., H. Browne, of Browne and Nichols’ school, Cambridge. 

These officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
ach ratio, E. J. Goodwin, head master Newton high school ; vice-presi 

ents, Byron Groce, master of Boston Latin school; S. C. Adams, master 
Newburyport high school ; Miss E. D. Gardiner, teacher in Roxbury Latin 
School , recording secretary and treasurer, W. F. Bradbury, head master 


Cambridge Latin school ; corresponding secretary, R. F. Curtis, teacher 
Chauncy Hall school. 





REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Single Fare for the Round Trip via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
account Y. P. S. C. E. Convention. 

The Fifteenth International Convention of the Young People’s Society 
‘of Christian Endeavor will be held at Washington, B. C., July 7 to 13, 
pia and for that occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell, 

tom July 6 to 8 inclusive, excursion tickets to Washington and return at 
@ single fare for the round trip. These tickets will be gocd for return 
passage until July 15, inclusive, but if deposited with the agent at Wash- 
ae Prior to 6.00 P. M., July 14, will be extended to July 31 inclusive. 
ull information in regard to rates and time of trains can be obtained 
“pon application to ticket agents. 
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This Man is Sound. 

Prof. Sawyer, in his address at Council Bluffs, said : 

Now tezching is accorded a place among the professions. Now the well- 
equipped, earnest, progressive agogue may hold up his head in any city 
or in any gathering and say, ‘‘ I am a man,” though it might be a trifle 
more typical to say, ‘‘I am a woman.” Teaching is broader. There is 
more of generalization and less of useless detail—more sifting out of those 
unessentials that burden the mind in its endeavors to hold fast to those 
things that are important, We have better material to deal with than our 
predecessors had—not only better school-houses, desks, and appliances 
generally, but the school children of to-day have broader notions of the 
right and justice of things than thoseoftheoldentime, It cannot be denied 
that some of them are not without the capacity to make life a burden to the 
over confiding teacher, but there is greater respect for the rights of others, 
a noticeable improvement in morals and manners—doubtless the direct re- 
sult of daily lessons in these subjects. The boys are better in school than 
their fathers were, 


Baths In Sehools. 


Here is another “ fad” to frighten the Conservatives. The W- 
E. Conference of Educational Workers at Boston pronounced in 
favor of better hygienic arrangements and baths. Mayor Quincy 
said : 

‘*We should not confine our view in school sanitation to the scholar. 
The 70,000 or more pupils in the public schools are there to get imstruction 
from the teachers. I do not think a teacher can give the best instruction 
in an illy ventilated room, any more than can the pupil receive such in- 
struction. 

‘*The teachers should be surrounded by fresh air and normal tempera- 
ture to enable them to give the best instru tion which they can give. 

‘* IT don’t care what it will cost to bring this about. The city of Boson is 
rich enough to pay the cost whether it cost one million, two million, or 
three million dollars, or what is necessary to relieve the sanitary condition 
of the situation.” 

He would have bathing facilities in the schools, and have the 
teachers require the pupils to bathe. The whole housekeeping 
side of the public schools is worthy of more attention than it has 
received in the past. He felt that the city would be willing to 
provide the bathing facilities. The problem of hygiene in the 
pub ic schools, though essentially modern. is all-important. 


Vertical Writing. 


LYNN, Mass.— At a meeting of the school committee during 
a discussion on the advisability of introducing the vertical system 
of handwriting into the Lynn schools, Mr. Breed said that speci- 
mens from Haverhill schools where the vertical system is taught 
showed “ uniformity of excellénce,” while specimens from the Lynn 
schools showed “uniform lack of excellence.” Superintendent 
Bruce resented this as a reflection upon the Lynn schools. Mr. 
Breed said he did not care upon whom it reflected, it was a fact. 


Brief Notes of Interest. 


A woman school teacher of Amesbury, Mass., retired last week 
after fifty-three years of continuous service. 

The Ainsworth bill is partisan legislation. It is not an educa- 
tional but a political measure. Jt ought to be repealed.— World. 

The number of high schools in Connecticut having a four years 
course is 39. In these schools were registered 4,762 children, 
which is three per cent. of the whole registration in the state. 
This three per cent. costs for the one item of teachers wages $225,- 
000, or about 12 per cent. of the whole cost of running the schools 
of the state. The average number of pupils is twenty-three to a 
a teacher ; in the grammar and primary schools the average is 
from 40 to 60. 

At Omaha the questions of state uniformity and publication of 
text-books were advocated by one superintendent, but strongly 
opposed by most of those present. ; 

Union college will have a summer school at Saratoga Springs, 
July 6 to August 14. ; 

One-seventh of the population of Boston is in the public 
schools. 

In Paterson, N. J., the committee on buildings advocated the 
erection of a new $100,000 high school. Estimating that in five 
years the number of high school pupils would be 1,100, As 
about 1co pupils are waiting for seats in the elementary schools, 
it is proposed that a new building be erected this year for School 
No. 3 and that an addition be made to No. Io, 

BosTON.—The legislature is considering the formation of a 
teachers’ retirement fund. Mr. C. W. Hill, Bartlett school, and 
Mr. Putnam, Franklin school, formed it. Miss Foster, Girls’ high 
school, opposed. She was against pensions. She “thought the 
standard of school teachers was lower in Boston to-day than in 
previous years, and further, that it was constantly decreasing. 
She thought that the’class of women who were going into school 
teaching now were not equal intellectually to the class which 
went into school work twenty years ago.” (Is it not wonderful 
how much better things were years ago !) 

A very interesting article appears in the Churchman for May 2 
entitled “‘ Gerty’s Arbor Day,” from the ‘pen of Alice M. Kellogg, 
who has been a constant contributor to the pages of the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for over ten years, She contributes to St. Nicholas, 
Youth’s Companion, The Outlook, and other papers. 

ORANGE, MASS.—Miss Lizzie A. Mason is superintendent ; 
salary $1500. During the past year she has made 724 visits to 
schools ; forty teachers’ meetings have been held. 
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Military Drill. 


The Brockton, Mass., 7zmes says: 


“There is something the military training gives that the young man 
cannot acquire otherwise. Whoever saw the annual parade of the Boston 
school regiment but admired the military tread and manly bearing of these 
bright young fellows, It gives them a knowledge of military matters that 
is bound to be of use to them when they grow to manhood, and should any 
of them at some future time decide to enter the volunteer militia their past 
experience as boy soldiers cannot help but be of service to them.” 

A high authority says : 

He believed in it heartily, but he did not believe that it was the only 
thing to be taught in the public schools. He believed in it as he believed in 
rowing, in horseback riding, in baseball, in fencing, and in dancing. Not 
for the exercise only, but because all these things were good attainments, 
valuable accomplishments. With proper officers and the right kind of 
discipline the school regiments should continue to be in the future as they 
have been in the past, a most admirable training school for our young men. 
It will help to make them better citizens when they grow older, and fit 
them to succeed better in the great battle of life in the years to come.” 





A Prominent Railroad Man. 


In the different departments of the railroads of the country are 
engaged many of the brightest business men in the world. It 
requires ability of a rare quality to conduct successfully the busi- 

















GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


ness of a great department of a great railroad. Think of the 
vast extent of the passenger business of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, now in charge of Mr. George H. Daniels ! 
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He has attained this high position through merit, in a business 
in which the competition for places is exceedingly sharp. 

Mr. Daniels was born about fifty years ago in the town of 
Hampshire, Ill., near Chicago and was educated in the public 
schools of Illinois. His first railroad employment was on the 
Northern Missouri Pacific. From 1872 to 1880 he was general 
passenger agent of the Chicago & Pacific, and from 1880 to 1882 
he performed the duties of a like position for the Wabash. He 
was commissioner of the Colorado Trunk Line Association for 
several years, and later vice-chairman of the Central Traffic 
Association. Five and a half years ago the New York Central 
and Hudson River Raiiroad sought his services and he became 
general passenger agent of that great corporation. The growth 
and improvement of the service and the confidence of the direc- 
tory he enjoys, show the wisdom of the choice. Mr. Daniels is 
warmly esteemed by the twenty-seven assistants in his general 
offices. 

New York city is the home of Mr. Daniels and his family. He 
is very popular socially, being a member of the Lotos and Quaint 
clubs, a thirty second degree Mason,-a member of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen and of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public ; also of the Lakeside Park Club, of Lake Geneva, Wis. 





Announcement of Association Meetings. 


Western Colorado Teachers’ Association at Salida in May. J. P. Jack- 
sor, Leadville, President, J. S. Kilgore, Salida, Sec'y. 

May 15.—Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association at New London. 

May 15.—New England Association of School Superintendents at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

June 18.—Utah State Teachers’ Association at Salt Lake City. 

June 23.—Texas State Association of Colored Teachers at Corsicana. 
W. H. Broyles, Hearne, president. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage ; 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 

June 23-25.—Twenty-ninth session of Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
atiou at Arkadelphia. T, A. Futrall, Marianna, Pres.; J. J. Doyne, 
Lonoke, Sec’y. ’ 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

June 30, July t, 2.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega. ; 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers 
Association at Rochester, President, J, M. Milne, Oneonta. ' 

Ju'y 6, 7, 8 —Conference of Expression at Boston. Address Miss Helen 
M. Cole, 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N. Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill., Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, [linn. 

July 7, 8, 9, 10.—Music Teachers’ National Association at Denver, Colo , 

Juiy 9, 10, 11, 12.—American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, 
N. H. : 

Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of the State Council of 
Superintendents at Utica, es 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
at Syracuse. y 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse. : 

New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton, in December, S.E. 
Manness, Camden, Pres. ; J. H. Hulsart, Dover, Secy. 





Chattanooga, Tenn., and Return. $16.50. 


The Southern Railway, Piedmont Air Line, will sell excursion ticket 
Washington to Chattanooga at $16.50, on May 5 to 8; good to return 
within fifteen days from date of sale. For further information call on or 
address General Eastern Office, 271 Broadway, New York city. 
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THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. 


Classic English literature for school and home. Six Books. 
fessor CHarLgs Exiot Norton of Harvard University. 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. !HOMAS’S HISTORY O 


Hygienica hay pedagogically correct. Six Books. By A. F. NeEwLanps 
ow, | 


and R. K. 


THE WALSH ARITHMETICS. 


Contain only the Essentials. 
without reserve by the highest autnorities, 


DOLE’S THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


A Text-book on Civicsand Economics. 
cultivates the virtues of good citizenship. 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READERS: 


Seaside and Wayside. 
tronomy, etc. Illustrated. 


Descriptive circulars, price lists, and full information 
mailed on request. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 





Edited by Pro- | 


Every page is of permanent worth, Endorsed | 


No other school book so successfully | HAAREN’S WRITING BOOKS. 


Four books upon animal life, plant life, geology, as- | PENNIMAN’S COMMON WORDS DIFFICULT TO 








BOOKS THAT LEAD 
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|HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
| A series-unrivaled in successfully teaching the correct use of English. Book 
I., Book II., and Practical Grammar. 
F THE UNITED STATES. 
Accurate, impartial, interesting. Adapted to the upper grammar grades and 
to high school classes. 

-WHITING’S PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE. 


| A complete series for all school grades, By far the most satisfactory system 
for sweetness and completeness of general musical culture. 


/'THOMPSON’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


DRAWING. Can be successfully taught by the grade teachers. Received 
award at the Columbiar Exposition, A complete series for all grades. 


: : : d 
Slanting copies. The only course that consistently combines movement ani 


form. Ten Books. 


SPELL. Contains graded lists of 3500 common words frequently missp« lied. 


a) 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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New Books. 


If any man is competent to write on the German common- 
school system that man is certainly Dr. Levi Seeley. He has 
made a personal inspection of schools of different kinds in all 
parts of the empire and has been widely known for years as a 
writer for periodicals on topics connected with the German 
schools. His observations and investigations are s ummed up in 
a volume recently published bearing the title of Zhe Common 
School System of Germany and its Lessons to America, The 
object of this book is twofold ; first, to give an accurate picture 
of the German school system, especially that of Prussia, which 
was foremost in establishing a school system thorough in all 
subjects ; and, second, to draw lessons from the same which can 
be applied to American schools and for the improvement of her 
school systems. The German system is an outgrowth of the 
peculiar needs of that country; to transplant it entire to any 
other country would be unwise. There are many points about 
it, however, that can be copied. Dr. Seeley’s suggestions in re- 
gard to adoption of features of German schools will meet with 
wide and thoughtful attention. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York and Chicago. $1.50.) 

James Howard Gore, Ph. D., of the Columbian university, 
has edited with introduction and notes. three lectures in German 
delivered by Emil Du Bois-Reymond, professor of physiology at 
the University of Berlin and perpetual secretary of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. The titlesare: “ Tzerische Bewegung,” 
“ Grenzen des Naturerkennens,” “Die Steben Weltraetsel.” 
(Ginn & Co.) It is difficult reading for those not thoroughly 

repared in German, but of great profit for students in science. 
The subjects are treated in a delightful style, differing advan- 
tageously from that of most German professors when they deliver 
their lectures on scientific matters. J. SULZBACHE, 


A Report on Governmental Maps for use in Schools, prepared 
by a committee of the conference on geography held in Chicago, 
Ill, December, 1892, is issued by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
This book gives an account of the conference on geography, held 
in Chicago, December, 28, 29, and 30, 1892, at the request of the 
“Committee of Ten,” of the National Educational Association. 
They prepared a list of topographical maps published by the 
various governmental bureaus, illustrating the physical features of 
this country. These maps are for the use of school superintend- 
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ents and teachers, in teaching geography in the schools, For 
example, among the topographical sheets selected from those 
prepared by the Geological Survey, there are illustrations of 
plains, plateaus, volcanoes, mountains of various patterns, 
valleys, shore lines, and so on, Charts published by the Coast 
Survey represent the fiords of Maine, the sand bars of the Caro- 
lina coast, the delta of the Mississippi, and other localities. 
Following the name of each map is a brief text, explanatory of 
the features there exhibited. The islands fringing the coast of 
Maine are explained as submerged hills, the drift hills of southern 
Wisconsin are instanced as examples of glacial topography; and 
soon. “It is believed that the specific illustration thus afforded 
of many geographical forms will prove serviceable in giving 
reality and clearness of understanding to the physical features 
characteristic of different parts of our country.” This little book 
gives the report of the committee, a description of the maps, and 
where they can be obtained. It is believed by the committee 
that these maps might be introduced in the grammar schools, as 
illustrations of the more elementary lessons in geography. The 
greater part of the book is composed of notes concerning the 
geographical features of certain localities. The last few pages 
give an account of the maps furnished by the Mississippi river 
commission, the Missouri river commission, the survey of the 
northern and northwestern lakes, state topographical surveys, 
the United States weather bureau, and the United States hydro- 
graphic office. Such maps will doubtless prove of the greatest 
value to teachers. MARY PROCTOR. 


For practical help and suggestions, we have seen nothing bet- 
ter for the working teacher than School Recreations and Amuse- 
ments, by Charles W. Mann, A. M., dean of the Chicago acad- 
emy. In looking over the volume one is surprised at the amount 
and variety of material it contains that may be used in the school- 
room, or that will help to make school life more pleasant and 
profitable. The book is based upon two ideas. First, that the 
surroundings and the various elements of school life should ac- 
cord as closely as possible with the needs of the unfolding nature 
and the growing abilities of the child, and that they should be a 
source of constant-and increasing pleasure to the pupil. Second, 
that school life is a period in which the training of youths should 
possess harmony, unity, and completeness, including not only 
instruction in books, but much of nature, of socia! life, and of 
physical culture. Under morning exercises are given a great var- 
iety of selections from the Bible, poems founded on Bible stories, 





Che German Zommon School = « 


and its Lessons to America. 


By Dr. Levi Seeley. 


Every American teacher is interested in the German schools. 
and every patriot is eager to know what we can adopt from them. 
to our advantage. Dr. Seeley’s book is the first in English to 
give a complete picture of the German School System, and to 
show how we may profit by their experience. ~ 


, POINTS OF EXCELLENCE IN THE BOOK: 

1. It gives a brief history of the German schools. 

2, It shows how they are organized, inspected, supported, man- 
aged, and taught. 

3 It takes the reader into the school-room and furnishes a com- 
plete picture of it, giving details of the building, school-hoursy 
program, course of study, methods, discipline, etc. 

4. It describes the method by which practically perfect attend- 
ance is obtained. 


5- It shows how teachers are trained, giving the course of study 
of the normal schools. 

6. It shows the details of the system and the duties of school 
Officers from the highest to the lowest. 

7. It gives complete statistics of teachers’ salaries, pensions, 
permanence of teachers in office, school expenses, compulsory 
attendance, etc., etc. 

8. It is the only book in English that attempts to show what 
America can learn and apply from the German school system. 

9. In a word, it gives the best pictures of the German schools 
that exist either in English or German and it occupies a field that 
no one has heretofore entered. 

Every thoughtful teacher or educator who is desirous of im- 
Proving our schools, or informing himself upon this important | 
field, or keeping pace with the times, will need this book. It is a 
valuable work for reading circles, as it discusses the leading live 
questions of the day in American as well as German pedagogics, 
w. — s book is the result of twelve vears’ research, four of 
be ont mont in Germany, where he had most intimate rela- 
i Tay ing educators who cordially lent him every assis- 
ab one ee of his important work. Especial assist- 
Besia Es ndered by the Imperial department of education at 

. € visited a great many schools of all kinds in all parts 


of Germany, and is ther i 
) : efore th y 
—— = oroughly competent to enter this 


Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 12 cts. 
Just Published. 





—.L. KELLOGG & Cco., 61 East Ninth St., New York 

















A® AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


“Cravelers Cheque” 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order for a 
fixed amount named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, in 
the currency of the country, at 20,000 places throughout 
the world, by an extensive list of Bankers and Hotels. 


More available, economical, and secure 

e e than Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, 

or other forms of Travelers’ Credit. 

Cheques, rates, and further information may be obtained at 
any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 


or at ‘he principal offices of the Company, 
65 Broadway, New York. : : : 78 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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ete., with hints for their use. Every teacher will find valuable 
ideas in the chapters on beautifying the school-room, singing 
games for little pupils, school compositions, and geographical, 

istorical, and gymnastic recreations. Besides there are chapters 
on school games, school exhibitions, school debates, experiments 
in physics and chemistry, etc. No teacher can afford to be with- 
Out this and its companion volume, “ School Interests and Duties.” 
(American Book Company, New York. $1.00.) 


_ The Paradise of Childhood is the expressive title of a book 
that has been a precious boon to thousands of teachers. A 
quarter century edition of this volume by Edward Wiebé, edited 
by Milton Bradley, and including a life of Friedrich Froebel, by 
Henry W. Blake, A. M., has just been issued. All who have 
charge of the training of the young, whether parents or teachers, 
cannot too thoroughly study the life of this great educational re- 
former and the system that grew out of his work. The present 
edition has been prepared with great care. Mr. Wiebé’s original 
text has been printed, with a paper on “ Kindergarten Culture ” 
as an introduction, with numerous illustrations through the body 
of the work, and such notes added as the editor deemed the kin- 
dergarten knowledge of to-day would naturally approve. These 
notes include some suggestions regarding the use of color in the 
kindergarten, a matter to which the editor has given much special 
study, and a brief paper at the end of the book about the games. 
As a proper prelude: to the study of the kindergarten system a 
life of Froebel has been, made a part of this book, with a conclud- 
ing chapter about the movement since his death. This life is il- 
lustrated with pictures taken in Germany for that purpose and 
also a map of the section where Froebel lived and labored. Earn- 
est students of Froebel and the kindergarten should not be with- 
out a book that contains so much helpful material. It is a large, 
nearly square volume of 274 pages, is substantially bound in cloth, 
and has an appropriate and artistic cover design. (Milton Brad- 
ley Co., Springfield, Mass.) 


The sectarian disputes that caused the banishment of the Bible 
from the public schools has produced widespread regret. While 
it is true that an indiscriminate reading of the scriptures is the 
cause of much contention, there are certain portions of the narra- 
tive upon which all can agree. The Chicago Woman’s Educa- 
tional Union has appeared to solve the difficulty by having the 
selections made passed upon by a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protestant bodies. A 
vast number of churchmen, educators, and others have signified 
their approval. The book is a small one, but is filled with gems 
from the Old and New Testaments. (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago. To schools, 25 cents: mailing price, 30 cents.) 


Among the great historians of modern times is William H. 
Prescott. His life furnishes an admirable example of industry 
and perseverence under adverse circumstances. In youth Mr. 
Prescott lost the sight of one eye and the sight of the other was 
much impaired later in life. Notwithstanding this great mis- 
fortune, especially for a literary man, he completed several vol- 
uminous histories, the best known of which is probably the Con- 
guest of Mexico. It is noted for its flowing and fascinating style. 
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A condensed edition of this great work has been published as 
Nos, 154-165-166 of Maynard’s English classic series, (May- 
nard, Merrill & Co., New York.) 


There has been a great advance in the teaching of grammar in 
the past few years, and there will undoubtedly still be improve- 
ment; hence, although there are many grammars, there is still 
call for others. The aim should be to more perfectly unite the- 
ory and practice, so that the pupil will not vote the subject, as is 
so often done, as dry. Prof. W. M. Baskervill, of the University 
of Nashville, and J. W. Sewell, of the Fogg high school of that 
city, have prepared An English Grammar for the use of high 
school, academy, and college classes. Their leading object has 
been to make it both as scholarly and as practical as possible; to 
present grammatical facts as simply and lead the student to as- 
similate them as thoroughly as possible, and at the same time do 
away with confusing difficulties as far as may be. To attain 
these ends it is necessary to keep ever in the foreground the 
basis of grammar ; that is, good literature. Abundant quotations 
from standard authors are therefore given, and it is suggested 
that in preparing written exercises the student use English class- 
ics instead of ‘‘ making up” sentences. In addition to recording 
and classifying the facts of language the authors have endeavored 
to attain two other objects—to cultivate mental skill and power, 
and to induce the student to prosecute further studies in this 
field. (American Book Co., New York. 90 cents.) 


Most people know of Daniel Defoe through that marvelously 
realistic story Robinson Crusoe, yet that was not the only work 
of merit he ever wrote. His Hestory of the Plague in London 
has held its place in literature for nearly two hundred years; in 
spite of its verbosity and other faults of style, it remains the 
most graphic and thrilling account of that terrible period that has 
been left tous. This noted production has been included in 
Longmans’ English Classic series for supplementary reading, 
edited with notes and an introduction by George Rice Carpenter, 
of Columbia college. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


If there is any poem produced in the past hundred years that 
shows transcendent genius it is The Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Lowell says of it that it is 
“not only unparalleled, but unapproached in its kind and that 
kind of the rarest. It is marvelous in its mastery.” The poem 
has been published in the Eclectic English Classics series with an 
excellent introduction and numerous footnotes. (American Book 
Co., New York. 20 cents.) 





The merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is proven by the wonderful cures 
it effects. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, 1s a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 @ 
year : and OUR TIMEs (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61: Fast Ninth street, New York. 





In Travelling. 


Some people encumber themselves 
with a lot of unnecessary baggage 
—it is the same with Food b 
Just give a thought to the need ¢ 
and the quality— 


\ 


Is a Simple Food 
For Nourishment 
and Strength. 


is easily and perfectly digestible. 
Made of the Wrote Wueat de- 
nuded of the irritating husk par- 
ticles, and is Rich in Gluten. 

Ask your Grocer for it. 


Dea Dad 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO. | 
Lockport N. Y. | 








article that ever 
in the house. 








Ox~D<B<3D<9< E> O< DE COE ES 





All Refined Ladies 


which is now, and has 
been for more than forty } | 
years, the most reliable & 
dressing for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots and 
‘ Shoes. An indispensable 


BROWN’S and take no other. 
| OADLD<BXLD<DERO <BR EH EH Er ERS | Baltiwore, Mad. 





U. 5. 
ENSIGNS. 


\ 






7 


School Flags. 


MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co. 
Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 


French 
Dressing 


3 
: 
: 
| 
: 
: 


lady should have Chicago, Ill, “ 30, 32 South Water St. 
sk your dealer for 2 | Cincinnati,O. “ 244 Main St. 
| St. Louis, Mo, ‘ 210 Nerth Second St. 
“ 104 Light 8t. 
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Noenol 


PARASOLS. 


Novelties in Linon, Chiffon, Lace, and 
Crepe Trimmed Parasols. 


COACHING PARASOLS, 
Mourning Parasols, 


SUN UMBRELLAS. 


Proadvoay A { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





veew 


“fringe. We have 
several thousand 
from one of America’s best makers, that 
we can sell at about half usual prices. 








1 yard square, at 83 cents. 
1% yards square,ct $1.60. 
2 yards square,ac $2.90. 


These prices also cover cost of mailing. 

Regular prices, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 

An opportunity like this needs prompt 
attention —the selling will be rapid. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goops 







PHILADELPHIA 





and far away, SN \ 

The whizzing wheels speed on to-day. SS 

As they fly along the glad shouts ring— ~ \ 
“Ride MONARCH, the wheel that’s best and king.” 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 


Beloved by his subjects because he does 


right by them. There’s goodness and 
merit in every inch of his kingly fame. 
4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 
Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sta., 
CHICAGO, 
~ 88 Reade &t., 

NEW YORK. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 





New Books, 


A vivid picture of the Latin Quarter of 
Paris is embodied in the story by John W. 
Harding entitled 4m Art Failure. _ It tells 
of a young American artist who, cut off 
from his inheritance by his father, struggles 
for recc gnition in this wicked, gay, and ar- 
tistic city. He fails, almost starves to 
death, and is saved from suicide by the 
friendly interposition of a woman. The 
writer depicts his scenes and characters 
with a firm hand. The graphic style and 
the many appropriate and striking illustra- 
tions by William Hofacker make the book 
a very attractive one, (F.Tennyson Neely, 
New York.) 


Knowledge and Culture, by Henry Wat- 
son, is a small volume, the aim of which is 
to point out, briefly, yet comprehensively, 
the nature and extent of human knowledge ; 
the order, connection, and unity of its parts ; 
its influence in producing a mental culture, 
individual and general, as large and varied 
as itself; the nature of this culture as cor- 
—— to knowledge, etc. Part I. 
treats of knowledge and culture and the 
best means of their attainment under the 
heads of knowledge, culture, education, 
books, reading, and writing; Part II. of 
divisions of knowledge as sources of cul- 
ture under art, literature, history, philos- 
ophy, science, and religion. The book 
gives an admirable outline of the field of 
knowledge, and will serve as an excellent 
guide to those who wish to direct thetr 
reading and study into the most profitable 
channel. (A. C, McClurg & Co, Chicago. 
75 cents.) . 


For many years total abstainers have 
been fighting the drinking habit with vastly 
more zeal than knowledge, and theretore 
they have failed grieviously in many in- 
stances. It is gratifying, therefore, to get 
hold of a book that treats the evil from a 
strictly scientific standpoint. In The Non- 
Heredity of Inebriety Leslie E. Keeley, 
M.D., LL.D., considers alcohol as a poison 
and what is known as alcoholism as a dis- 
ease. The author traces the physical and 
mental effects on children and adults and 
its evil influence on society. No one could 
be more emphatic in showing up the delet- 
erious results of drink, yet it is admitted in 
small quantities it acts as a food. On the 
whole, however, the book is a strong argu- 
ment for abstinence. A very useful part 
of the book is that that treats of the cure of 
inebriety. (S. E. Greggs & Co., Chicago. 
For sale by the Baker & Taylor Co, New 
York, $1.50.) 


We cannot repress a sigh when we reflect 
how much labor and money it cost C. W. 
Larison, M. D., to put his Reminzssensez 
ov Scul Lif in type, and how few there 
are who will ever have the patience to 
wade through them. The words are sup- 
posed to be spelled phonetically (though 
we think there are numerous cases where 
the author is in error) and therefore some 
of the old letters were modified in form to 
represent various sounds. The numerous 
changes in the spelling and in the letters 
make the pages appear entirely different 
from the ordinary printed book. On acas- 
ual giance one might take it for a volume 
of Anglo-Saxon or Bohemian. While we 
think that the spelling of many classes of 
English words might be simplified and a 
great gain be effected, we believe that such 
radical changes are neither practicable nor 
desirable. The reformers must introduce 
their modified spelling gradually, and even 
then they will have to combat settled usage 
at every step. (C. W.Larison, publisher, 





communicating with advertisers. 





Rengoz (Ringoes), N. J.) 


‘*Just as 
Good ” 


never yet 
equalled 





BIAS 


the 
er 
oe VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 


S 
Simply refuse 


the “just as good” sort. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
‘“Home Dressmaking,”’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid 
5. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699 N. Y, City. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 






Lz es an 
1 ia Skin Deoegess, 
= and eve: em- 
a= ish on Ceanty ; 
i dent and defies detec 
= RE@ tion. On ite vir 
me. tues it has stood 
2a< the test of 46 
a wm. poeae other 
a& —and is 80 
harmless we test 
itto be sure it is 


properly made, 
lame ry BO coun- 
te: feit of similar 
mame. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. ps er, said to 


“As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud's Srenm’ 
as the least harmless of all shia preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Alse 
Foudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


iuy, to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

tbrovgnout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 
Aiso found in N. Y. City at R. H. Nec "s, Stern's, 

Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods ; 

‘Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


FLAGS! 





For School use as 
required by State 


Law. Address : 
Successor to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons& Co., Boston, - Mass 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates, 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, Soquiese the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 





At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


* 








BUCKEYE Bé&LL FOUNDRY 
Best Grade Copper and Tis E> Ee] 

» Tan 5 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name thir paper 











Musica), far sounding, and highly satie 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WEST Trot, fOr. “TSs6" 
Description 


1826. 
and prices on application 
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The Woman’s 
Bicycle... 


In strength, lightness, grace, and 
elegance of finish and equip- 
ment Model 41 Columbia is un- 
approached by any other make. 


COLUMBIA 


saddles are recommended by riders and 
physicians as proper in shape and adjust- 
ment, and every 
detail of equipment 
contributes to com- 
fort and pleasure. 


$100 to all 
























alike. 


The Columbia Cat- 
alogue, handsomest 
art work of the 
year,is free 
from Colum- 
bia agent, or is 
mailed for 
two 2-cent 
stamps. 


POPE 
Mfg.Co. 


Hartford, 
Conn. 











Literary Notes. 


Maynard, Merrill, & Co. have in press for 
immediation publication a Azstory of the 
Army of the United States, edited for the 
Military Service Institution by Gen. Theo, 
F. Rodenbough and Maj. William L. Has- 
kin, U.S. A. The volume will contain his- 
torical sketches of each staff corps, depart- 
ment, and regiment from the date of its 
formation to the present day. These his- 
torical sketches have been prepared in al- 
most every case by officers connected with 
the organizations of which they write. An 
interesting feature of the work will be a 
series of autotype portraits of all the gener- 
als-in-chief of the army from 1789 to 1895. 


A peculiar signification attends the article 
“ Men Who Might Have Been Presidents,” 
by Joseph M. Rogers, in the May Worth 
American Review. The author, who is a 
close student of American history, presents 
some most surprising facts in connection 
with past presidential elections, and looks 
upon the forthcoming contest for the presi 
dency as destined to be one of unusual in- 
terest and uncertainty. 


McClure’s Magazine for May has an ar- 
ticle by the eminent surgeon, Dr. W. W. 
Keen, indicating the uses already possible, 
as well as those likely to become possible 
soon, of the Réntgen rays in the study and 
cure of human deformities, injuries, and dis- 
eases. The article will be fully illustrated 
from photographs taken by the new pro- 
cess, 


Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans will soon 
be issued in the Riverside Literature series 
in four parts as numbers 95-98. Each part, 
paper covers, 15 cents. The four parts also 
bound together i in one volume, linen covers, 
60 cents. 


The Critic of May 2 reproduces Mac- 
Monnies’ statue of Shakespeare, apropos of 
an account of the birthday celebration at 
Stratford on April 23. There are several 
other illustrations, and a review of Harold 
Frederic’s new novel, ‘‘ The Damnation of 
Theron Ware,” which appears to have made 
a great hit in England. 


| The Harpers’ beautiful new library edi- 
‘ tion of Thomas Hardy’s novels has reached 
| the tenth volume, the last issue being Zhe 
Trumpet Major. 





| The Chase of the Meteor, a very inter- 
}esting book for boys, written by Edwin 
|Sasseter Bynner, and first published by 
| Little, Brown & Co., will hereafter be pub- 
\lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, who 
will shortly bring out a new edition. 


The catalogue of Silver, Burdett & Co., 
a book of sixty eight pages, conta ns full 
descriptions of their many excellent text- | 
books and supplementary books, together | 
with portraits of authors, most of whom 
have national reputations. 


A History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom is the full 
title of the important work by the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, which is published by 
D. Appleton & Co. In this book the author 
“simply tries to let the light of historical 
truth into that decaying mass of outworn 
thought whicn attaches the modern world 
to medieval conceptions of Christianity, and 
which still lingers among us—a most seri- 
ous barrier to religion ard morals, and a 
menace to the whole normal evolution of 
society. . My belief is that in the field 
left to them—their proper field—the clergy 
will more and more, as they cease to strug- 
| gle against scientific methods and conclu- 
| sions, do work even nobler and more beau- 
ful than anything they have heretofore 
done.” 


It is a curious fact that the critics in re- 
viewing The Crime of the Century—Dr. 





the author as Signor Ottolengui, and express 
surprise that a foreigner should show such 
intimate knowledge of New York life. It 
is probable that because the theme of the 
book is penology that the critics have con- 
founded the name of the author with Dr. 
Ottolenghi, the Italian, who has aided Lom 
broso in his work, Not only, however, is 
Dr. Ottolengui an American, having been 
borne in Charleston, S. C., but it is inter- 
esting to note that “ The Crime of the Cen- 
tury ” was written before he had read either 
Lombroso or Nordau, whose views he is 
credited with having introduced into fiction. 


The Rev, W. A. P. Martin, D. D., LL.D., 
author of the fortncoming A Cycle of 
Cathay, (Revell’s) was for overa quarter of 
a century the president of the “ Tung-wen 
Kwan,” (College of Foreign Knowledge), a 
Chinese government institution at Peking. 
During his incumbency of this position, and 
previously as an attaché of the United 
States legislation, he was able to observe 
the march of events from a view-point at 
the command of no other Westerner. His 
comments on recent history in the Far East 
are those of an insider, who himself exerted 
not a little influence upon its course. 


A collection of about eighty songs with 
bright, sparkling melodies, arranged with 
piano accompaniments by Miss Alice M. 
Judge, is to be published soon by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, under the title of 
Supplementary Third Music Reader. As 
the selections are the same as those in 
Whiting’s Third Music Reader, with the ac- 
companiments added, the book may be used 
as song-reader in the lower grammar grades, 
or where music has not been thoroughly 
taught in the grades above 


Great 





Sales proved by the statements of lead- 
ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 
F over disease by purifying, en- 
ower riching and invigorating the 


blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 
are the only pills to take 


Hood’s Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


BOVININE 


all forms 
of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonderful 
rapidity. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 











Relieves 








LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS, 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most charm- 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
® years in England, but now for 
the first time introduced into 
this country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab- Apple Blossom 










Verbena 
Matsukita 





\ Violette 

} aad all other odors 
Sold as shown or 
Mj encased in kid purses 


and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renowned 
CROWN LAVE ENDER SALTS and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation . the ROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, and so long and favorably known to 
their London and Paris clientele. . 
PRICES: Standard Size 50c. Smaller Size, ic. 
In Kid Purses, 75c. Smaller Size, 6oc. 


Ask your druggist for them, or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, assey & Co., New 
York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood Go. Boston: 
Geo B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; The Auditorium Pharmacy Co., Auditor- 
ium Building, Chicago; W. C. Scupham, Chicago; 
The Owl Drug ©o., San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
or The Scholtz Drug Co., Denver; one of these bot- 
tles of Pocket Salts will be sent free to any address. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 




















sVES 





8OG0800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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Interesting Notes. 


A dainty foot encased in a well-kept shoe 
is a thing of beauty and grace. Ladies, at 
least a very large number of them, know 
by experience that Brown’s French Dress- 
ing, made by B. F. Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass., nct only gives a brilliant luster, but 
leaves the leather soft and pliable, It is 
warranted also not tocrack or destroy the 
leather. 


Arthur Lefevre, of the University of 
Texas, has made a valuable contribution to 
the resources of teachers of mathematics. 
His monograph upon Number and its Al- 
gebra is an exposition of number as actually 
conceived and used in mathematics, in form 
comprehensible by those not already thor- 
oughly versed in the science. The publish- 
lishers are D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


MONEY MADE IN A MINUTE. 

I have not made less than $16.00 any day while sell- 
ing Centrifugal Ice Cream Freezers. Anyone sbould 
make rom $5 to $8 a day selling cream and from $7 
to $0 selling freezers, as it is such a wonder, there 
is always a crowd wanting cream. You can freeze 
cream elegantly in one minute and that ast nishes 
people so they all want to taste it, and then many 
of them buy freezers as the cream is smooth and 
perfectly frezen Every freezer is guaranteed to 
freeze cream perfectly ia one minute. Any one cau 
sellice cream and the freezer sells itself. My sister 
makes from $l to$l5aday. W.H. Baird & Co., 1408. 
Highland Ave., Station A., Pittsburg, Pa, will mail 
you full particulars free, so you can go to work and 
make lots of money anywhere, as with one freezer 
you can make a hundred gallons of cream a day, or if 
you wish, they will hire you on a salary. 


The old saw that “familiarity breeds 
contempt ’’ will not prove true in the case 
of the American flag if teachers do their 
duty in teaching affection and reverence for 
our national banner. Let the child see the 
stars and stripes floating from the school- 
house when he goes to school first and 
when he leaves it for the last time; let him 
be made acquainted with its origin and his- 
tory, with the sacrifices made to build up 
and preserve the government whose symbol! 
itis. By all means have a good flag on the 
school-house—one of these XXX _ bunting 
ones made by the Consolidated Firework 
Co , which will be found fully described in 
their catalogue. 


Your Physical Condition 

Needs attention at thistime. If you are tired, 
weak, and nervous, it is clear that your blood is 
impure, and without doubt there has been too 
much overwork or strain on brain and body. The 
course of treatment for such a condition is plain 
and simple. The bloud must first be purified so that 
the nervous system, and in fact all the organs, 
will be fed upon pure blood. Intelligent people 
without number have testified that the best blood 
purifier and nerve tonic is Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


_ Of course every good teacher is ambi- 
tious; if he were not, he would not be a 
good teacher. The person in any profes 
sion that is content to make no progress 
does not amount to much; and progress in | 
teaching ability ought to bring a steady 
progress upward in salary. Some teachers 
are too modest to set forth their own claims 
justly. If such do not “ want to blow their 
own horn,” let them apply to a good 
agency; it will quickly ascertain their 
standing in the profession and promotion 
will follow. Apply, for instance, to such a 
widely known agency as the Teachers’ Co- 


operative Association, 101 Auditorium 
bu'lding, Chicago, 
A Universal Currency. 


Those who are going to travel this sum- 
mer cannot do better than secure a supply 
of the travelers’ cheques of the American 
Express Company. The system of pay- 
ments they have devised is so simple and 
admirable that it does not require long to 
convince one of its value. The cheques are 
as available as cash in any country and are 
Virtually a universal currency. How is this 
result accomplished? The purchaser pays 
his money in at an office of the American 
Express Company and receives his cheques 





in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100, 


or $200, according to his circumstances and 
needs, paying a small commission therefor. 
When he arrives in the foreign country he 
can pay them out as money in thousands of 
places. They are as good as gold, and, in 
fact, will bring gold or its equivalent in the 
currency of the different countries. They 
save much time and trouble in securing ex- 
changes, and the traveler is not at the 
mercy of the money changers, as he often 
is by other means, as the holder of the 
cheque knows what he is entitled to receive 
(the cheque’s value in the currency of the 
different countries is printed on it) and al- 
ways obtains a larger amount than by other 
means. Through arrangements, existing 
with the principal hotels, shop keepers, 
tourist agents, steamship companies, and 
others to accept the same, the necessity of 
specially visiting bankers to obtain funds, 
and consequent loss of time are frequent'y 
avoided. Loss by discounts upon the money 
of one co :ntry carried into another is also 
avoided. Being issued in the different de- 
nominations already stated, the traveler 
can confine the cashing of cheques to the 
actual amount required in any country. A 
distribution of cheques among the members 
of a family or party, can be made, thus 
adding materially to the comfort and con- 
venience of atrip. No time is lost to se- 
cure identification. The traveler places his 
or her signature in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the cheque at the time of the pur- 
chase, or as soon thereafter as practicable, 
leaving other spaces blank, The other 
forms are made out and the signature af- 
fixed in the presence of the person paying 
the cheque; the two signatures of course 
will agree. This is all the identification re- 
quired, The company will refund the face 
value of cheques lost upon execution of a 
satisfactory bond of indemnity and affida- 
vit. Cheques not used will be redeemed 
by the company at their face value. A little 
book giving the details of the system may 
be had by applying to any of the offices of 
the company. 


There is no change of cars of any class 
between New York and Chicago via West 
Shore and Nickel Plate Roads. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago, have published the following au- 
thorized translations of Th. Ribot’s works : 
Diseases of the Will, Diseases of Person- 
ality, and Psychology of Attention. These 
are scientific in substance but popular in 
style ; teachers will profit greatly by be- 
coming acquainted with them. 


Old Time has once more made a revolu- 
lution of his wheel and we are again near- 
ing commencement. Teachers, if you are 
going to give diplomas give pretty and ar- 
tistic ones, not the common ones so often 
given. Those of the Ames & Rollinson 
Co., New York, are chaste, artistic, and cor- 
rect. When writing tell how many you 
want and for what kind of school. 


It is surprising how much can be learned 
in a few weeks in summer if a person sets 
resolutely to work. Hosts of teachers have 
never had the opportunity to iearn lan- 
guages. Here is a chance: The Berlitz 
School of Languages, 1122 Broadway, N. 
Y., open conversation classes—normal 
course for teachers —at Asbury Park, N. J., 
and in the Auditorium, Chicago. 1!f books 
on foreign languages are needed write for 
circulars to the above address. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy tor DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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Mother 


during the whole of her an- 
ticipation, requires all of her 
own forces and all that can 
be added tothem. Thecom- 
ing child needs all the moth- 
er can give and all that 
makes bone, muscle, blood, 
nerve and growth. After 
the child comes, both need 
nutriment, gentlestimulant, 
restoring sleep and sweet 
digestible food. 
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A The Bes¥ Tonic 
contains all that is required. 
At Druggists. 
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REATAMERICA 
(RERTANERIGAN 


WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 


Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P. 0. Box 289. New YorK. 























SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

” prominent men. 

: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 

a4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

BH anagency. Write at once. 


RocHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ED: 


« New Books -& 





AY. 


Elements of Botany. 
By J. Y. Bergen, Instructor in Biology in the 
English High School, Boston, 332 pp. Fully 
illustrated. For introduction, $2.10. 


Selections from Epictetus. 


Long’s Translation. 
240 pp. For introduction, 50 cents, Also issued 
in pocket edition, with flexible leather covers. 
Classics for Children, 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Part II. 


Edited by Sarah E. Wiltse. 224 pp. For in- 
troduction, 50 cents. Classics for Children. 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Edited, with Notesand Introduction, by Al- 
bert F. Blaisdell, 242 pp. For introduction, 
50 cents. Classics for, Children. 


Elementary German Reader. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by O. B. Super, 
Professor of Modern Languages in Dickinson 
College. 134 pp. For introduction, 40 cents. 


Principles of Argumentation. 
By Prof. G, P. Baker, of Harvard University. 


PAA: 


LPP A RA. 


Edited by Edwin Ginn, | 


|Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 

| With Introduction and Notes, by H. A. Smith, 

| Instructor in English in Yale University. 82 
pp. Paper. For introduction, 25 cents. 


| Selections from Poems of Keats. 
Edited by Prof. Arlo Bates, Mass. Institute of 


Technology. 302 pp. Forintroduction, $1.00. 
Ath, Press Series, 


Public Speaking and Debate. 
By Geo. J. Holyoake. 266 p For introduc- 
tion, $1.00. Imported edition of a famous 
work on oratory. 


Outline of the Philosophy of Eng- 
lish Literature. 


By Greenough White, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of the South. 266 pp. For introduc- 
tion, $1.00, 


White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. S. 

orse, Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 


Mass. 253 pp. For introduction, 50 cents, 
Classics for Children, 
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414 pp For introduction, $1.12. 


Inductive Logic. 
By W. G. Ballantine, President of Oberlin 
College. 174 pp. For introduction, 80 cents. 


Chemical Experiments. How We Are Governed. 
General and Analytical. By R. P. Williams,| By Anna L. Dawes. 423 pp. For introdu 
of the English High School, Boston. Boards.| ti 00. Revise: ition =" 
212 pp. ully Illustrated. For introduction, — wae evieed eoiion of o standard 


50 cents. Nati 1D s c 
nee ° ationa Tawing Course. 
Principles of Physics. By A. K. Cross, Instructor in the Mass, Nor- 
A Text-Book for e+ Schools and Colleges, mal Art School, and in the School of Drawing 
By A. P. Gage, of the English High School, and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Boston. Illustrated. 634 pp. For introduc- This course includes pupils and teachers’ 
tion, $1.30. books, 


Political Economy. 
For High Schools and Academies. By R. E. 
Thompson, President of the Central High 
Schoul, Philadelphia. 108 pp. For introduc- 
tion, 50 cents, 
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Descriptive Circulars sent to any address. 

v.GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA. 
FRAP AAAI LIRIK, 
N our List may be found text-books of almost every 
grade from the lowest primary to the advanced uni- 
versity. They were not made by professional authors 
but on the contrary they are the outgrowth of school life 
and school-room experience. We desire to make this list 
.as widely known as possible among the best teachers, and 
to all school boards who are seeking the best books for 
adoption. Investigation is invited. All correspondence will 
have prompt attention. 
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LeacH, SHEWELL & SANBORN. 


New York, 67 Fifth Ave. Boston, 202 Devonshire St. 
Chicago, 110 Wabash Ave. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 








Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
31 2. 17TH ST. 1028 ARCH ST. 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


CHICAGO 
262-264 WABASH AVE. 





THREE NEW MODEL 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


2s HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 








Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities In the United States. 





Barnes’ Steel Pens, 


(Two Trape-Marxs.) 





Barnes’ National Pens, 
Made by the Best Workmen in America, 


Barnes’ P. D. & S. Pens, 
Made by the Best Workmen in England, 


NO SCRATCHING—EASY WRITING, 
**For Sale by all Stationers.—Samfle Card 10 cts, 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Sole Makers, 


(Established 1838.) NEW YORK, 
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OOQQOOOO9OOOOOOD 


POOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOOOOE 


Any boy or any girl in the remotest 
hamlet, or any teacher or official any- 
where can secure of us promptly, second- 
hand or new, at reduced nrices, singly or 
by the dozen, postage or expressage free, 

books of all the publi 
Brand new and complete alphabetical 
catalogue free, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co., 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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Thirty days vacation tour through the delight- 
ful Maritime Provinces Limited; party starts 
July ist. Expense very moderate. Teacher- 
courier, SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


Ee GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE a 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


352 WASHINGTON ST- 
BOSTON _MASS____\_ 


JUST OUT.. 


On receipt of 25 cents we will 
send you one of 
Ashbrook’s Complete..... 
Instruction Guitar Charts 
teaching a new beginner to correctly tune 
a Guitar and play all chords, both in nat 
ural and minor, in 20 minutes. 
J. G. RICHARDS & CO., 
Music 328 Arcade Bld’g, 
Publishers, Cleveland, O. 























SCC 


SRR Rum. Tum; 
Rum, Tum, Tum. 


That means Presidential election— 
torchlight processions,—and a de- 
mand for military bands and drum 
corps. Can you supply that demand? 
There is money in it as well as up- 
limited enjoyment. Send for book- 
let, ‘‘How to organize.” Free. 
Joun C. Haynes & Co. 


, 
Boston, Mass. Dept. 50. 


WeVetsesvesssetdse 


iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standaré 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 














J. M. OLCOTT, seapvquvarrers For 
W. & A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


